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Kate would like to invite you to 
an evening with 

Dumbo feather 

& friends. 


In Leederville, Western Australia. 

Join us for an evening of fine wine, film, music and of course, 
inspiration on 14 October 2008. 

Meet the people you’ve read about, 
hear more of their journeys since appearing in our pages 
and ask them the questions we didn’t. 

To keep the evening as intimate as possible, numbers are limited. 
So to ensure we keep a spot for you, please book quickly, 
online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
or using the subscription form in the back of this issue. 

$50 per person 

$40 per ‘Dumbo feather’ subscriber 
$40 per person when 2 or more tickets purchased together 

See www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
for tickets and details. 

















FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 

. 

Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they 

- 

are. What unites them is their creativity, passion and 
integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 

Contents 

Alison Thompson 10 

"It was nothing about film-making; I just wanted to be a volunteer... Sean 
Penn called me one day when I was with my tsunami officers and said. Til 
do anything to get this film seen ... What can I do?'" 

^ February 7th (2005) . Making it in NYC 

Niels Oeltjen 28 

"I do graphic design, and I do publishing, and I make art, and I do illustration, and 
I do typography as well as all my other little personal interests ... It's just about 
making beautiful things and making interesting things." 

^ For the love of letters . Impressive Stuff . Not too Grown-Up 

rijf '' 

Shea Caplice 48 

"It's like becoming friends so that by the time she goes to give birth she 
feels like she can tell me to piss off if she wants to ... it's a relationship 
that's built up over 10 months. I'm on call the whole time. 

^ Not Black and White . It’s how you sip . Fear Epidemic Strikes Planet!!! 

Craig Walzer 7 0 

"The idea was that people can live and work in a bookstore together ... to create 
some sort of vortex so that friends of mine from different stints in different cities 
around the world would have a place to come to, to visri?' 

^ You love bookshops . Murakami . I Still Remember . The Privilege Pacadox 

Lynette Chiang 92 

"I looked at that and I had the first decisive thought of my life: I can do that... 
Then all of a sudden when I got on a bicycle the words just flowed. I think it was 
because for the first time in my life I had something to write about." 

^ Wings toffy . Say YES . ... in Cuba 
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PS. for Xmas subscription orders ‘en masse’ (for clients, your 
team or friends) we have special pricing ... Contact us for 
order forms and details 
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Make the set yours, not mine! 

From now until the next issue, we’re offering the whole set of all 16 back issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 14. These are ‘seconds’ copies 
(ie. those with slightly damaged covers, but otherwise perfect). The price for the set is $126. 

It’s probably worth noting that we’re almost out of Issues 7 and 8 so this is the only way to obtain them. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and include GST and postage within Australia. For postage to other countries please email us for a quote. 

This offer is only available for purchases made online. Visit www.dumbofeather.com/shop to get yourself the set. 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Harry 
Re: They arrived! 

The set is now complete! 

So this is purely just an enormously massive thank-you to 
Dumbofeather for being available, being an encouragement, 
being a Friend and most of all being an inspiration for one to 
learn more, experience more and be more. 

You’re doing Something that’s never been done before. 
Don’t stop. 

Thank vou Again!! 

And Again. 

From: Louise 
Hello birdies, 

I just wanted to pass on that the article on Melanie Hogan 
and Bob Randell was the first article 1 read from my verv 
first Dumbofeather. It completely filled me “that” incredible 
power and energy that connects us with everything and 
everyone. 1 have not yet read the books but will but it was 
what sealed my love for my Dumbo. 

Thank you, much love to you all, have a well deserved rest 
Kate, x 

From: Nat 

Re: letter/poem 
The Dumbofeather pages 
are a mattress for my eves 
a blanket for my mind 
Allowing me a dream state 
Awareness from behind 
Each talent is a wonder 
Of heartfelt motivation 
Intellectual stamina 
Spontaneous celebrations 

From: Helen 

Kate, just wanted to say I love reading about the people vou 
profile, often I would like to know more, check out their 


website, go to their shop whatever, just wondering if you 
have a listing or links for this. 

Keep up the wonderful work. 

[Hi Helen et al ... We do although we’re not great at keeping it 
up-to-date ... note to self. On wv\m\ dumbofeather. com there is a 
‘links cloud. ’ If you click on the name of a person we’ve profiled 
o.g., ‘MattButler’, then links to Matt’s websites will come up. 

If vou click on something like ‘Sustainability’ then all the links 
we’ve tagged with sustainability will come up, and if you click on 
something like ‘Issue60ther’ then the links mentioned in sub¬ 
feature articles in Issue 6 will all come up. Hope this helps ... 
Happy sufing, Ed] 

From: Lauren 
Re: Thank you! 

Dear Kate (and the rest of Dumbofeather) 

I would have to say that i am only a new recruit to Dumbo 
feather and it’s tactile paper goodness. I’m a 2nd year 
design student from Billy Blue in Sydney and after going 
to Semi permanent in Sydney for the past 2 years, decided 
to trek over to Auckland for 3 davs to see the amazing 

> O 

line-up that they had this year. Once there, my eyes 
were opened to this wonderful little world that vou have 
managed to create. I’d heard of Dumbofeather before, but 
never really pursued it too much to keep my eyes open for 
it. BIG MISTAKE. Upon returning to Sydney, after having 
no luck buving Dumbofeather in Auckland because they 
had sold out, i endeavored to buy my first issue, which 
happened to be issue 16 (i’m a bit slow on the uptake). 

I am happv to sav though, that i have just finalized the 
payment details to receive 15 back issues of your mook. It 
looks like i’m going to have to take a holiday so that i can 
read through them all. 

So apart from awaiting my lovely big box of mooks, i just 
wanted to say that you had an awesome presentation in 
Auckland. That’s the reason i have just bought 16 Issues 
in the space of a few days. Your morals and reasons for 
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doing things and running particular articles are truly 
inspiring, and really nice to see in such a materialistic, 
commercialized world. I know that you said you might be 
returning to New Zealand in the next couple of years, but 
it’s nice to know there is such a morally strong personality 
just around the corner. 

Keep up the good work and thank you. 

From: Xina 

This message should’ve been written ages ago, but kudos 
to you Kate for doing a fantastic job at AGIdeas! I can’t 
get over how funny it is that vou decided to call that 
woman at the newspaper to promote Dumbo feather through 
the birth pages. Best idea ever! I wish I had ideas like that 
more often. 

I think a lot of people go through that ‘feeling like a fake’ 
phase. I spent 4 vears completing a teaching degree before 
I crossed over to graphic design, and that whole time I was 
surrounded by people who really loved teaching, and it’s a 
weird feeling being in that kind of environment. 

Now I’ve completed an Advanced Diploma of Graphic Design, 
half way through the degree for Graphic Design and absolutely 
loving it! I know many people have asked you already Kate, 
but if you ever need a hand with Dumbo feather, then I will also 
happily raise both hands :0) 

By the way, do you have any thoughts on sustainability in 
design and publication? I recently re-read the green edition of 
Desktop magazine (I think it’s the July edition), and it’s made 
me feel uber guilty about my own small-scale design practices. 
Anywavs you and your team are doing a fantastic job with 
Dumbo feather. Keep up the good work, and I hope to see 
you at AGIdeas again sometime :0) 

Peace, 

[Hi Xina, oh yeah ... plenty of ideas on sustainability in design 
and publication, most of which can be summed up by saying that, 
every single one of us, in everything we do, needs to be thinking 
about how to do it more efficiently ie. using fewer resources, 
having as small an impact as possible and changing behaviours ... 
‘Designers’ have a unique opportunity to do this because they make 
(or can at least infuence) decisions about how things are made and 
used; that’s an awesomely exciting role to play in the future. Ed] 



www.rebeccawolkefistein.com 


What could he worse 
than missing out? 


Not knowing yon have. 


From Rebecca Wolkenstein, 

Dear Dumbo feather, 

I have this thing. Actually it’s more of a thang. If a 
thing can be a thang. And that is I like interesting 
things. Thangs. 

But I hate missing out on these things. Especially when 
they are doing great provoking thangs. So I have to tell 
vou I was determined to do something about it. So 
when I saw the works of Beci Orpin, Gen Kay, Jason 
Pietra, Julian Wolkenstein and Neil Massey I just had to 
get them together in one room and say “Lets do some 
good stuff.” Weirdly they said “We like doing good stuff 
so why don’t you represent us to do good stuff?” And 
I said okay. So I just want you to know that. Because 
vou and your readers need to know that there is a 
public service out there dedicated to making the word 
a visually more diverse place. And yes, I am behind it 
and that should also make you feel safe because I have 
worked in a lot of places with fancy names, some of 
them in London. So I am ready when you are. 

I guess what happens is that we make whatever it is we 
are making the best it possibly can be. If we could steal 
an endline that would be “We live to deliver but in a 
very cool and unexpected way” And the artists I have 
can do that. Will do that. Have no other option but 
to do that. Because they like doing thangs more than 
anvone else. So you and me and everyone we know, 
never have to miss out. 

















sneak des 



clothing artworks 
accessories etc 


sneakdesign.com.au 





















CUT OUT AND LEAVE IN AN UNSUBTLE SPOT FREQUENTED BY YOUR LOVED ONE 
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Alison Thompson 
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Alison Thompson has been charged by twelve hippos, nine elephants and two rhinos. She has travelled to all the continents 
of the world, including the South Pole. She is an Australian who has been living and working in New York for more than 20 
years. While she's tried many things like being a mathematics teacher and an investment banker ,; it's in film-making, and its 
ability to move people to take action, that her passion lies. Being spurred into action is something Alison knows about first 
hand. When the World Trade Centre was hit on 11 September 2001, she was one of the first there to volunteer. It gave her a 
taste for volunteering and she realised how easy it could be. So, in 2004, when the 'Boxing Day' tsunami hit, she jumped on 
a plane to Sri Lanka. The footage she took during that time formed the basis for 'The Third Wave', a film about volunteering 
which has captured the souls of viewers from Cannes to Sydney. 

Df So what is it that you're madly editing? 

Alison I've just directed Sean Penn's new film, The Dirty Caravan. After Sean saw The Third Wave he was so inspired about 
volunteerism that he got up at the Coachella Music Festival this year and said to the crowd of 50,000, "It's time for 
action. I'm going to head across the country for 10 days camping and volunteering along the way, ending up in New 
Orleans to do rebuilding. Who wants to come?" The Coachella Music Festival in Palm Springs is the biggest music festival 
in America. Prince played and Pink Floyd and everybody ... that was a crazy adventure even before we went on the real 
adventure. Anyway, 160 kids lined up to come. They'd left home for a three-day music festival and ended up on this trip. 
They were from all over America but most were from LA, spoilt LA kids. So we headed across the country camping. I shot 
23 hours a day and these kids' lives were changed. About 20 kids stayed behind and ended up rebuilding in New Orleans. 
The whole mission was about volunteering and now we're cutting it into a feature film. We've got some great musicians 
writing us songs. It's kind of like a sequel to The Third Wave. 

Df It's testament to the power of celebrity that Sean could inspire that many kids to do that. 

Alison Yeah most of them were like, "That'd be cool; we love Sean Penn." And everybody loves Into the Wild and so it's like, "Let's 
go on an adventure and let's go to party." But 

the ones who did go to party 
were the ones who broke down the hardest. 

They cried and said 

that their lives had been nothing and they wanted to do things. There are a few main characters in the film. There's one 
young girl who's been cutting herself every day for the last six years because she doesn't feel anything in her life. She 
stopped cutting on the trip and her whole life's changed. She became a real leader and she's running a daycare centre 
down there now. 

Df That's fantastic. You said earlier that you went straight from filming that to Cannes to see your first film screen. 

Alison Yeah. Second film actually. Before The Third Wave I made a feature film about a suitcase of marijuana. It's called High 
Times, Pot Luck. It was shot in Manhattan with real actors and stuff. 

Df Flow did The Third Wave get to Cannes? 

Alison Should I start at the tsunami and lead up to Cannes? 

Df Or even earlier if you need to. 

Alison It really all starts with September 11. When the towers were hit I roller-bladed down there with my little medical kit and 
I ended up starting a triage and living on the streets for six days. I joined the American Red Cross and stayed down there 
as a volunteer for nine months of the rebuilding. I really learnt how to be a volunteer. Even though I was a preacher's 
daughter and had followed my parents on missions around the world. I'd never done anything myself. 
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Df What were you doing with your life at that point? 

Alison I'd just made my first feature and my investors were killed in the World Trade Centre. 

Df Did you know that at the time you roller-bladed down there? 

Alison That's why I went down, to look for one of them; he was my best friend. We'd just finished filming and when September 11 
happened we put the film on hold because I just wanted to volunteer every day. I didn't shoot; I didn't take more than a 
couple of pictures. It was nothing about film-making; I just wanted to be a volunteer. That's what inspired me a couple of 
years later when the [Boxing Day 2004] tsunami hit and I saw on the internet that 5000 were dead. I thought, ok, that's 
a few thousand more than September 11; I think I can go over there and volunteer for a few weeks. I asked my boyfriend 
at the time [Oscar Gubernati] if he wanted to come, but I was going anyway. We didn't have any money, only about $300, 
and got frequent flyer tickets from friends. We met two others at the airport over there and drove down the coast together 
to a village called Peraliya thinking we'd stay for two weeks, but 

we ended up running 

a refugee camp for two years and afeld hospital 
for six months. 

There just wasn't any water or food or anyone helping in the area where we were. We 
kept thinking we'd stay for one more day which became another day and another day. We ended up being responsible for 
3000 people. I had my little tiny video camera with me. I thought I'd take a little bit of footage and have a fundraiser when 
I got back and send them the money, but I was running a hospital and was a little too busy to shoot so I kept passing the 
camera around to kids and other people. Then a Sri Lankan guy who knew what he was doing said, "I'll shoot once a day 
for about an hour if you want." When we got back [to New York] after two years we had 400 hours of film and thought 
we'd cut it into a message. That's when we decided that the message was volunteerism and that everybody is needed. You 
don't have to have any skills to hand out water or to give someone a hug. That's what I learnt from September 11 too. 
Everybody thinks that you have to be specially prepared for disaster relief to go to these places but that's absolutely not 
true; everyone is really needed. People think medics are the first people needed but you've got 5000 kids sitting there with 
nothing to do and completely traumatised. 

You need singers, actors and 
people from every walk of life. That’s the message 

of The Third Wove, and it's the same as the new film with Sean Penn. So anyway, when we got home we had no money, an 
eviction notice and were eating bananas for weeks. We cut a little 20-minute piece of footage together and someone got 
it to Morgan Spurlock, the director who did Supersize Me about McDonalds. He gave us the finishing funds to go into a 
studio and cut the film together. That took 14 months because there was just so much film to edit and it was such a hard 
story to tell. We were just about to finish and the Tribeca Film Festival said that we got in so we raced from the editing 
room to the Festival. I basically fell asleep in my seat I was so tired and then we had three standing ovations five nights 
in a row. It was a really great response. Then we got into the Sydney Film Festival and all these different ones around the 
world. We won the LA Women's Film Festival and the Monaco Film Festival ... But anyway, in the mean time, I'm running 
a Tsunami Centre I'd formed in the village in Sri Lanka. 
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Df You were running it from New York? 

Alison I created it during the two years I was in Sri Lanka and then I put two managers in charge with eight officers who work 
five-hour shifts. They run the Centre, but every day in New York, for two hours in the morning, I get up and I connect 
with them. At one point it became too much of a burden because to run it I had to find an extra $2000 a month and 
it was becoming so stressful trying to do that. Then I met Petra Nemcova, the supermodel, whose fiance died in the 
tsunami. She came on board to help with funding that a little bit and said, "I'll get the film to some people." She got 
it to Brad Pitt and Angelina Jolie and everybody you can think of including Sean, Sean Penn. He called me one day 
when I was with my tsunami officers in Hawaii studying tsunamis and said, "I really love your film. I really want to be 
involved. I'LL do anything to get this film seen; it should be seen by the world ... What can I do?" Then he said, "I'm 
going to be the President of Cannes Film FestivaL this year. I'd like to send it to them to see what they think about 
having a special first-time Presidential Jury Screening." I'm like, "Sure!" So we had to get it into French sub-titles and 
all this crazy stuff for Cannes. I had so much to do and then he told me his plan to go to New Orleans with the kids in 
the buses. I'm thinking he's meaning in August or September, some time way in the future, but he caLLs me up and he 
goes, "So we're going to go in five days, are you going to come?" I'm like, "A week before Cannes? With all this stuff 
I have to do ... Sure." 

You can't say no and nor do you want to 
say no to Sean Penn. 

Df A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 

Alison So that's how that whole adventure came about; it's all connected to September 11, basically. 

Df Are you still involved in the Tsunami Centre? 

Alison Oh yeah, every day, that's my main thing. 

Df So every morning you connect with them and help them do what they do? 

Alison Well it's the only one in the whole of Sri Lanka, the only one keeping the country safe. We get calls from the military, from 
the Government, from the navy, from the army; over 200 calls a day from peopLe asking, "Is there a tsunami? Is there a 
tsunami?" They might have heard about an earthquake in Africa or somewhere and they get so scared. Someone dies every 
few days running away from a fake tsunami scare and it's very serious. We have 200 community points along the coast 
which link up through speaker systems. It's a very basic radio system but I find out within two weeks if I've raised $100 
million to develop it completely around the Indian Ocean. I've got my fingers crossed. 

Df Are you kidding? 

Alison I'm trying not to get excited about it, but if so then we can put speakers throughout the whole of India, Indonesia, 
Thailand and Sri Lanka. 

Df Alison, that's huge. 

Alison I know, I'm holding my breath. You've got to wait till the cheque's in your hand before ... 

Df How did you manage to create a warning system when no-one else, including their own government, had before? 

Alison They still don't do anything. 

It's just taking the bureaucracy, the 
politics, and the ego out of it. 
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When I was over there running this volunteer village there were no rules, no politics, no bureaucracy, just come do what 
you want whenever you want to do it. We rebuilt the whole village before one NGO had built one home. That's 500 homes 
and we had no money. For the warning system, firstly we went to the villagers and discussed the idea of something very 
simple just within our village. There was one house remaining in the whole village so I paid a Little bit of money to the 
owners so that I could make it into the Tsunami Centre. It was on the second floor. It started off very simply. We got one 
computer and put two speakers up in the village. We have two tapes. You put one tape in and it says, "Please remain in 
your homes there is no tsunami warning, it's a false alarm," and the second tape says, "Please move inLand." I knew to 
keep it in a very simpLe radio system because we're getting so high tech and so highly advanced with computers, but 
whenever disasters happen the computers are all down. Nothing works except radio systems, and flashlights and very 
basic communications. So we set it up like that and then every other village kept asking, "Can we have a speaker in our 
village?" "Can we have a speaker in our village?" So it just grew, and grew, and grew. 

Df How do you know if a tsunami is coming? 

Alison We monitor the world for earthquakes 24 hours a day, so whenever an earthquake hits anywhere in the world, we know 
within seconds. The Met Department were not very successful last time, they didn't call it, but we keep them on their 
toes. First we'll phone them and say, "Look we've recorded this earthquake, is there going to be an official tsunami 
announcement?" If they say yes, then we go ahead and put the sirens on. They're just two guys working in an office, 
we're always waking them up. We also work through the Alaskan and Hawaiian Pacific Warning Centres, but the thing is, 
they don't really know. Just recently, on this trip to Hawaii to brief Civil Defense over there, they admitted that because 
there's only one buoy in the Indian Ocean, by the time they can record the data and the information, it's 12 hours, and 
that's too late. They said, "Basically you're sitting ducks." Right now the plates are still broken like they were before and 
Californian scientists and many others believe there's going to be an even bigger one in the same area between now and 
10-15 years' time. We had two tsunamis last September, small 10 foot ones that hit Indonesia, and every day over the last 
year I've had recordings of 5,6,7 ... very high readings. 

Df Is some of this the maths teacher coming out in you? 

Alison I don't know, I think it's just everything together. It's really pretty basic common sense. Yes I was a maths teacher but I 
don't do a real lot of maths in the Centre apart from the accounts. 

Df Did you have much interaction with the outside world during those two years in Sri Lanka or were you in a bubble? 

Alison We really did just live in a bubble. During those first months there were over 1000 patients in the hospital and in 
those first days sometimes 

I wouldn ’t move for 13 hours. I would 
wee down my legs. It was so intense. 

Then, when the main internet shop 

opened up, some days I'd quickly write a letter and give it to a volunteer and say, "Quick, go and type that up and send it 
off to my mum. We're trying to get more people to come and help us and get more money." Then a journalist came through 
and he made us a little website. We'd just tell him what to put on it, "Appeal to the world. Tell people to just come; it 
doesn't matter; come to the village, they can join us." Things like that. That's when I started posting my diaries. All my 
personal entries about what I went through every day are on www.peraliya.com (see page 21 * February 7th). Really we 
were in this bubble in this intense village situation and the outside world didn't exist. It was like after September 11. 
For those first six days down there we were cut off from everything; no cellphones, it was black; no electricity; we were 
working by torchlight; it's like the world doesn't exist. Adrenaline gets you through it, every little moment. 
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People say, “I couldn’t do that,” but you can if 
you just go moment to moment. 

Df Was that how you coped, by not even stopping to think about what you were seeing and part of? 

Alison You can't stop; you just Look up and eight hours have gone and there's still a line of people starving. You don't think 

about anything. 

Df Has it adversely affected you in any way having seen the things that you've seen? 

Alison You mean like the dead bodies and everything? 

Df Yeah. 

Alison I have become a little obsessed about looking at dead bodies because I collected them for so long and I like Looking 
at them. I hope it doesn't sound like you have to lock me away or anything but no, I don't think so. I think I just got 

used to it. Even picking up the dead bodies, sometimes I'd think it was just like picking up meat at the butcher. Other 

days I'd remember September 11 and picking up a finger or a toe knowing that it belonged to someone with a family and 
they'd have something to bury. I don't think it did affect me but it did affect a lot of volunteers who were traumatised 
and had dreams. I'm pretty good at putting things behind me and moving on. I don't like bringing forward the rubbish 
and instead let it go. 

Df You mentioned before that you're a preacher's daughter. Did faith help you through in any way? 

Alison Well my dad taught me about feeling very comfortable in the third world and with third world people. My mum was a nurse 

and she taught me about unconditional love. I don't get too caught up in religion-religion, but I do believe in God and I do 

have faith in God. I think that faith carried me through the whole experience. We came up against people who wanted to 

kill us, poison us; they broke my dog's legs ... When people came out of shock, and the tsunami money wasn't arriving, they 
thought we'd stolen it and had millions and were building homes in Switzerland you know. It was very intense but my faith 
got me through it every day. I am very spiritual, but in today's world there are so many men involved with the word 'religion' 
and it's all become about fighting and has been taken away from the real connection you have with a higher power sort of 
thing. My parents gave me a very strict upbringing but I had a really happy childhood, a really normal, normal Australian 
childhood. I went to a public school and played sports, and then I went off and became a teacher. 

Df Had you always wanted to be a teacher? 

Alison I don't know. I wanted to be many things. I wanted to be a sexy singer slinking across a piano singing the blues 
and all the other things people want to be: a fashion designer, a doctor, whatever. Just like suddenly I was an 
investment banker and I never thought I'd be an investment banker; I never wanted to be a film-maker, but 
suddenly I became a film-maker ... It just happened you know. You can really enjoy doing one job, but then if it 
takes you in a new direction 

you’ve just got to go for it andjollow 
that direction into new adventures. 

Df How did you get to New York? What was it that took you out of Australia? 

Alison Oh geez. Well, I loved Australia but I was in a very bad car accident and my legs were hurt very badly. I was playing high 
level cricket and wanted to play for the Australian team. When my legs were destroyed it destroyed that dream and I Lost 
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By Alison Thompson 


routine: it is obvious that most of have been looking after some kittens 
their classmates won’t be coming but yesterday a hungry villager 

back to school. Hundreds of the cooked one of them up and ate her. 

schoolchildren died and everyone It really upset me but people are 
feels it. This village was hit hard in in survival mode and they are very 
the death toll of young children. hungry. There is no McDonalds here 

The conditions are quite bad for to go to and they are too scared to 

everyone but the children have big go fishing again. I’m keeping an eye 

smiles and seem to be coping with on my other animals. Poor kitty ... 
everything. Volunteers are showing up from 

The animals are having a very all the nations of the world, they 

hard time. No-one is feeding them arrive and work very hard. They 

as there is not enough food for say, “We were turned down from 

humans so they are starving to this organization and that one but 

death and are riddled with disease. I I just wanted to come and help.” 


From www.peraliya.com 
We have pushed on hard for the 
re-opening of the school. A local 
volunteer named Dibika worked 
hard to get the kids uniforms, 
books and shoes. She had saved up 
to go on an overseas holiday but 
instead spent all her money paying 
for the uniforms. The children 
are temporarily being schooled in 
tents which are very over-crowded 
and very hot. The teachers are 
tsunami victims as well and are 
also in shock. They don’t teach but 
at least the kids are back into a 


Continued over. 
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We say, “You are very welcome here There is also the tsunami bandaid in the day time, 
and we are all equal ... no politics which is an injury we can’t see. It We work with the village chief 

or blah blah ... go for it and do is usually associated with someone daily and we respect that this is 

what you can!” who has lost children or someone their land and we ask them what 

They usually say, “I am not good who has just been through a really they would like. There is no way we 

at anything” and then we see them hard time. We try and be extra can leave these people now: there 

later doing amazing things with the gentle and get them cookies or just is so much work to be done. A 

kids or around the camp. talk to them for a while. They just two-week journey is turning into an 

I am very tired: the hospital want someone to listen even though indefinite stay. The team is holding 

is very very busy and it is a big we don’t understand their language, strong and we help each other get 

responsibility. The much needed Every day is a struggle as we use through the tough days, 

medicines arrive in 6 different our own money: there is no sign of Death and sadness is everywhere 

languages. We are seeing over the aid money here. Dead bodies pop up everywhere, 

a thousand patients a day now. It is really hot and sweat runs There are a lot of things that can 

There is no time to pee or drink down my body all over the place. make a grown man cry here, 

some water. There is no time for Everyone is still hungry and we I have seen men cry rivers, 

vanity or emotion. don’t usually eat anything ourselves Alison xxx 
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the Love of my Life. It's a Long story reaLLy but I just wanted to start a new Life. I got to New York and I didn't Leave. I 
feLL in Love with New York. 

Df It's not easy to stay in America without being a citizen. 

Alison Oh no, it's been a very hard, Long journey. I was iLLegaL for the first six years - I think I can say that now; I don't think 
they'LL Look me up. I Lived in an apartment with an oLd man who had ALzheimer's, which I didn't reaLise, and then one day 
I came home and he'd thrown out aLL my stuff. Then I had to go and be a nanny for a coupLe of months ... I had aLL the 
hard stuff of not knowing anyone and struggLing. I Lived in the streets for a few days; it wasn't easy. I did many LittLe 
jobs and then one day I answered an ad to be an investment banker. They wanted mathematicians so I ended up getting 
this Low-LeveL investment banker job. It was a very hard struggLe but in New York there's just so much opportunity (see 
page 16 *Making it in NYC). If you're a Coca CoLa bottLe coLLector, you'LL find a thousand peopLe that are coLLectors here. 
There's just so much going on and you feeL Like if you reaLLy work hard you can make it. So one day I said, "You know what, 
I'm going to go to FiLm SchooL. I don't know anything about it, but maybe I can do something. I have a bit of a brain." 
Everyone in my cLass just pLayed and partied, but I was first there and Last to Leave. I worked reaLLy hard and when I got 
out, three weeks Later I'd raised a miLLion doLLars from my friends on WaLL Street and started there. 

It’s taken 

me eight years and I’ve just Jinally made it here 

and now 

I have everybody knocking my door down offering me work. Most peopLe give up aLong the way, and that's the key. My 
friends who didn't give up, who Lasted about eight to ten years, have made it; the ones who gave up after four or five are 
the ones who didn't make it. That's probabLy 

the key to everything; you just 
don’t give up no matter what. 

It's either yes or no and you just don't take no; 

aLways find another road to get there. 

Df Do you know why you didn't give up? What made you want to keep going? 

Alison WeLL I didn't have any options in the sense that I was a struggLing singLe person in America trying to survive and trying 
to pay rent so I aLways had to have some sort of job. I was passionate about photography and it was something I found 
that I was good at. I knew I couLd be reaLLy good at it once I knew what I was doing. Then, the tsunami wasn't pLanned, 
that fiLm just happened by coincidence, by going to voLunteer for two weeks. That's not pLanned fiLm-making. Sean's 
adventure was not pLanned fiLm-making. I went and I shot the whoLe thing for free as a favour to him; but then, as it 
turned out, I ended up being the director and now I'm being paid to edit it. These are aLL exampLes of putting yourseLf out 
there just for the universe to do good. If you do good stuff then good stuff comes out of it. I've got peopLe who I asked 
to heLp me edit different things who said, "No, you can't pay me. I can't do it", and they're nowhere in their Lives; but 
my friends who opened the doors and said, "Yeah sure, I'LL do it for free" or, "You can use my studio", are now aLL doing 
amazing things because the doors opened. It's about saying yes, even if you're not getting paid because if you're heLping 
peopLe, good stuff aLways comes out of it. 

Df It sounds to me Like you've got enough projects on the go that you couLd be kept busy for the next five years or so. 

Alison Yeah. I've got two feature fiLms I'm going to be starting earLy next year, but before then, this year, I'm going off with 
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[photographer] Russell James on his Nomad Project which is all around the Australian Government's apology to the 
Aboriginal people. We're going to be way out in the outback and all the Aboriginals are coming back inland for a great 
corroboree in this ancient place. We're going to be living in the desert under the stars the whole time - it's going to be 
amazing. Everybody working on this project is Australian so that it's purely, authentically Australian. 

Df And all these projects sound like they're strongly aligned with what you believe is important. 

Alison Yeah, that's why if you see the film I made before September 11, it's a comedy, it's got no real message to the world; but 
after September 11 I wanted to make sure that all my films had really moving, good, strong messages. Everything really 
stems out of volunteerism or inspiring people to help, to give back. 

Df Why do you think most of us find it so hard to do, when in reality it is so easy? 

Alison People often think, "It's easy for you because you have money." I don't have money; I have $100 in my bank account because 
I always give my money away. It's easy for rich people to volunteer because they have time and money. It's harder for the 
everyday person who doesn't; but if I can do it, anyone can do it. Once you do it the universe does open up. It's really not hard 
and The Third Wave shows a roadmap for how to do it. When people watch it 

they go, “Oh, yeah, 

that’s how you do it; I could do that. ” 

When you see a disaster you 

think, how am I going to get there, I don't know anybody, but if you just go ... The whole country is not affected. You 
go to the main city, you stay for one night, you book on the internet, you hire a van the next day, you fill it with a 
little bit of food and water for yourself and then you just take off to the area and when you get there there's so much 
to do. It's a really basic guideline. 

Df The film obviously has an extraordinarily powerful message but it must also be just a really good film to have had the 
reaction it has. 

Alison You want me to answer that? 

Df No ... Did you learn a lot in making it? 

Alison We worked hard. You know we nearly died in the village a couple of times, but in the editing room the hard part too 
was hearing what they were really saying about us. We didn't understand their language but in the editing room we 
had people translate. It turns out we were standing next to someone saying, "We hate white people, let's kill them." 
It was traumatising, really traumatising, but it was also a really healing process. We could have never explained it 
to someone; they would have thought we'd made it all up, it was so hard. Over there at first it was ego-based and 
when someone would come at me and blame me for something I'd just go and cry in a broken down house. I would 
cry and cry and suck it up and go back out. Then after a while I realised, they're not mad at me, it's not about me, 
they lost eight kids and their wife or husband, they just need somewhere to vent. I would rise to this new level 
and it was a spiritual level I think and nothing could hurt me any more. They'd come at me and I'd just smile and 
go down to my kidnapper and say, "Here I am, I heard you want to kidnap me; what's up?" I had no fear any more. 
That's the key to everything; if you take the fear out then nothing can hurt you and it doesn't stop you from going 
forward. It's the same in every job and in every life; 

confidence is taking the fear 

out and going for it. f 
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In the interview that follows, Niels Oeltjen mentions 'The Lettering Book' which he used to use as a kid to create headings 
for projects and so on. Until he mentioned it. I'd completely forgotten it, but when he did the memories flooded back so 
strongly. It had a dark blue spiral-bound cover and you could trace all sorts of different fonts from it. For me it's just a 
nostalgic memory, for Niels it was the start of his career. From doodling on school books, he started doodling on walls on 
the streets of Tasmania, became a graphic designer, has created a number of beautiful typefaces for Letterbox studio and 
worked on ad campaigns such as Tourism Victoria's Red Thread campaign (which has featured a lot in past issues of 'Dumbo 
feather'). He is also a fine artist and one of Australia's upcoming illustrators, oh and a budding entrepreneur as well. 

Is typography and graphic design something that you've been interested in for ages? 

Well type's something I've always been interested in, right from when I was a kid, so working in graphic design was a 
pretty logical progression as it is for a lot of people who are into that stuff. 

Do you remember how you got into it? 

When I was a kid I used to love this book called The Lettering Book. It was for school kids and it encouraged you to 
do hand-lettering for your school assignments. I used to love doing that. I loved drawing Letters and giving it a three- 
dimensional block (see page 36 *For the Love of Letters). Then when I was a teenager I hooked up with some kids who 
were doing graffiti and I got really into that. It was pretty much a direct transition from that to graffiti. 

From doodling on your schoolbooks to doodling on walls? 

Yeah, yeah. That lead onto other things ... 

Was this in Tasmania? 

Yeah, I grew up in Tassie. In Tassie I was always one of those people who did everything, was engaged with everything. I 
was into photography; I was a skateboarder; I went to Art School down there; I had a lot of interests I've followed. That 
kind of led me into graphic design and illustration and typography. 

What would be your main focus? What is it that you're thinking about when you're lying in bed at night? 

Probably going to sleep. Oh, I don't know. I think that's always been a bit of a problem. I've got a lot of energy for a lot 
of things and I think I'm quite good at a lot of things which makes it really hard for me to focus on any one thing in my 
life. I do graphic design, and I do publishing, and I make art, and I do illustration, and I do typography, as well as all 
my other little personal interests. I try to pursue them all with the same vigour. At various times in my life I've pursued 
different aspects of what I do with different amounts of vigour, but I think there's always a core to something. 

It’s always about making things. I think that’s 
basically it. 

It's just about making beautiful things and making interesting things. Sometimes it's books, 
sometimes it's websites, sometimes it's murals and paintings or whatever I'm into at that time. The driving force is always 
that desire to make something of quality that people really enjoy and hopefully inspires them a bit, or gives them a little 
something in their life. I get a lot of enjoyment from that sort of thing. 

Of everything you've made to date, what are the things or projects that you think have succeeded in doing that best? 
Most recently, it'd probably be our Wilkintie project, which I'm really excited about. 

What's it all about? 

Well I've always had a fascination for printing and the printed arts and last year I came across a letterpress printer in 
the Nicholas Building in Flinders Lane [Melbourne] called Idlewild Press. The Nicholas Building is a real hub for artists. I 
had a studio there for years off and on. There's a woman in there who runs a letterpress studio and has all this amazing 
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old machinery (see page 38 *Impressive Stuff). There's a press in there from 1922. I really wanted to use that. Then 
Carly [my wife] wanted to start a business and we started talking and decided that something we'd enjoy doing would be 
creating letterpress prints. I've curated a lot of exhibitions ... Actually 'a lot' is probably exaggerating. I've curated some 
exhibitions, worked with other artists and seen a fair lot of really good artists and so I thought that it would be good to 
use that in a business. I also collect children's book illustrations, lots of children's books, and thought that it would be 
good to combine all that together. 

So the idea is that people can subscribe to receive artists' prints for children? 

Yeah. The idea is that parents and grandparents can subscribe on behalf of their kids and then the kids will get these 
fine art prints. There'll be 12 prints in Series One so you'll receive one in the mail each month. We've tried to make it 
reasonably affordable so it's a lot easier for parents to justify it. The idea is 


and helped shape the people we are, particularly the art that did that. The 
prints will be something that kids can treasure and have for the rest of their lives and remember really loving as kids. 
Hopefully they'll be something that was really central in their lives that inspired their imagination and sense of play, and 
maybe be an entry into making their own art, or at least learning about art. 

It sounds like it would be a really fun brief for an artist as well. 

The response from the artists we've spoken to has just been amazing, they're so excited by it. I think that a lot of 
illustrators and artists draw on their childhood for inspiration. There's something about that loose creativity of childhood 
that good artists are capable of tapping into in some way (see page 42 *Not too Grown-Up). When you put that in front 
of somebody they become really excited about producing something, or contributing something like that back to the new 
generation. A lot of the illustrators we're using are already doing work that is very child-friendly; there's a lot going on, 
lots of detail and really beautiful images and interesting narratives. 

Who are the artists you're launching it with? 

We're still finalising it, but the ones that are semi-confirmed are a French girl who's a younger illustrator. Her name is 
Chamo and her stuff is just fantastic. She sent me the image that she wants to do today. Her stuff is really beautiful, 
really whimsical and a bit silly. Really great stuff. There's another guy called Klaus Haapaniemi. He's Scandinavian but I'm 
not exactly sure where he originated from, maybe Finland, but he works in the UK. He's really big as an illustrator right 
now - he's really blowing up. His stuff is beautiful, really folky, with a little bit of a darker side to it, a ready very talented 
person. They're the ones I'm excited about so far. 

Are these people you've met in person or have you done most of this through that crazy thing that is the internet? 

It's that global network. You know, a friend of yours has a blog and they link up to something else and ... If I see 
somebody's art I like I make a real habit of sending them an email and saying, "I like what you're doing." I think that 
builds up relationships with people and I know that when people, my peers, do that with me I really appreciate it. That's 
where I usually start and then I try to get them involved in as many projects as I can to share it round I guess. 

They were both European artists that you mentioned. You're originally from Germany? 

I was born in Hanover. 

So is this an attempt to maintain a European connection? 
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My studio gathers up all sorts of odds and ends, bric-a- 
brac and plim-plam. Kind of like a big strainer, or a dust 
trap. There are always some little gems that I can use in 
my work— old picture frames, postcards, patterned paper, 
wood. I reconfigure them into something new. And I like 
to surround myself with interesting objects, for inspiration 
and decoration. A lot of the stuff vou see here is collected 
from hard-rubbish, country op shops and the House of 
Savoir*. 

*aka Savers™ 
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Bexar 


Alphabetical neighbours are more closely related than you’d ever assumed. Had you ever noticed that 
C and D are actually the mirror image of each other plus a vertical line, E and F are identical 
save for a horizontal line, 1 and J are only a curve apart, and V and W are the sin¬ 
gular and plural of each other? Highly incestuous indeed! Welcome to the 
world of ABC3D, a delightful pop-up book by French graphic 
designer Marion Bataille, dedicated to bringing the let- 
ters of the alphabet to 3-dimensional life with 
just the turn of a page. View the video 
which has become a youtube 

phenomenon at www. ' * * 888 - 

abcldbook A 







It's not a conscious thing. I think I've always had a bit of a European sensibility. I really enjoy European folk art and 
really like folk tales and children's books and all the stories that come from there. It's something I've always been drawn 
to but there's not anything conscious going on; it's really just what I was exposed to and what I enjoy. That said, there 
are so many things I'm inspired by that I think I could find something inspirational in just about every culture and every 
place. 

What are some of the key themes that tend to run through your work? 

An element of the handmade is a stylistic thing that goes through everything. Probably whimsy and joyfulness and a bit 
of fun. The joy of making. Conceptually, because I work in so many different mediums, I find that it's really only in my 
fine art that there's a distinct conceptual grounding in what I do. I like to keep that a bit separate, but I like to think 
that's the serious stuff. I take it very seriously although the results are often quite playful. 

What do you mean by taking it seriously? 


I'm really aspiring to 

turn my artwork into something new, to evolve it beyond that and to go to new places with it. In our culture it's very 
easy to get put in a little box and not to be taken seriously as an artist when you do things like illustration as well, by 
the art world at least. 

So you hope that by you taking it as seriously as you can, then you have a better chance of the art world taking you 
seriously too? 

I hope so. It's a recent evolution that's come out of having a lot of varied experiences and now wanting to focus my 
output. Part of that is that I'm starting to make more of what you'd call contemporary art, exploring some different 
ideas. 

How do you differentiate your art from your illustration work? 

The difference between illustration and art for me is that when I'm making art I can allow myself to be as free and open 
and expressive and unrestrained as I'll allow myself to be. But with illustration there's always an end-product to consider, 
and a client to consider in some way. 

So when you talk about your illustration, it's always commissioned work; it's not you just sitting down and drawing 
something for the sake of it? 

Yeah that's right, although everything crosses borders in some way. The art often crosses into illustration and illustration 
often crosses into art, but the difference is really a different mental starting-point for myself. I put up mental parameters 
for myself to differentiate between them. When I start a project I'll categorise it. I'll decide whether it's one of those jobs 
that I can just let go on, or whether it's something that I need to create boundaries for myself with. When you're working 
with clients, all your good ideas and all your good intentions can really get caught up in a bigger picture and I find 
it can be quite a devastating and grueling experience to have your heart and soul put out there for somebody to pick 
apart and say, "I don't like the colours and da, da, da." 

Right, so if you've already put up those barriers in the first place then you've set yourself the right expectations and are 
prepared for that. 

By having those boundaries it allows me to feel like it's a safer place for me to operate because I know what's expected 
and what I'm expecting from myself. I see a lot of really good graphic design coming out of Australia but it's really 
unappreciated and it's underpaid. I think, like anywhere, the upper echelons are really quite conservative in their 
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Photographs by Niels Oeltjen of one of the Williintie plates and final prints. 
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their job is to check the colour 
output against proofs and adjust 
the ink levels accordingly by, you 
guessed it, pushing a machine’s 
buttons. 

However, from musty corners, 
old presses are gradually being 
dusted off and re-oiled as demand 
grows for the tactile quality and 
nostalgic feel that can only come 
from such a manual 


being impressed into the paper. 

It’s a process which requires a 
high degree of craftsmanship; only 
one colour can be printed at a time, 
often one sheet of paper at a time, 
so registration becomes crucial. It 
is best for crisp lines, patterns and 
other graphics, and typography and 
is used by many small presses that 
produce fine handmade limited- 
edition books, business cards and, 
of course, wedding stationary. 


process as 
letterpress printing. The current 
revival goes under the general 
banner of the ‘Small Press 
Movement.’ In letterpress printing 
metal type and/or custom engraved 
plates are used to transfer an 
image onto paper. The ‘bite’, or 
three-dimensional quality, that is 
characteristic of letterpress printing 
is the result of the type or plate 


Here are some resources; 

Sydney-based: www. artisanpress. com. a u 
Canberra: www.poppyletterpress.com.au 
Melbourne: www.vinceprinters.com.au 
New York: www.vinceprinters.com.au 
San Fran: www.peculiarpairpress.com 
A documentary: www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v : =Iv69kB e9KY 







approach. The interesting stuff comes, I think, when graphic design engages with creative endeavour Like painting or 
illustration or film or whatever. The most interesting graphic designers are the ones that aren't just into graphic design 
as a job, but treat it as an element of a larger practice. I think there are quite a few studios who are doing those kinds 
of things successfully and doing interesting things, but unfortunately it's harder for them to find work because culturally 
our clients, although they'd like to think they're out there and will try new things, are really quite tame and ideas are 
treated with real fear. It's also an economic thing. 

A reluctance to take risks. 

Exactly, but sometimes something isn't a risk, it's just new. 


I'm a bit over graphic design actually. As a career I'm not going to continue with it too much longer, but illustration 
on the other hand ... I think we've got some really interesting illustrators in Australia and they're starting to get some 
respect. I think Jacky Winter [my illustration agency] has a lot to do with that. The guy who runs it, Jeremy [Wortsman], 
has a lot of energy to put into it and I think we're making a bit of a name for ourselves overseas. I mean, Australians have 
always been respected overseas for being hard workers and diligent and easy to work with and so I think illustration's 
going places at the moment in Australia; it's exciting times. 

And how about your art? 

With my art I try to really let go and let anything happen. For a time there I was finding that the street art I was doing 
was the most free thing that I would do because I wouldn't sketch things out. I'd just turn up with my paint, random 
colours that I'd picked because they were the closest to the front of the box, and start painting. The things that came out 
were often a lot more interesting than anything else I was doing. So that's the kind of impetus I want to put on my fine 
art as well ... To bring out those ways of working and thinking. That's what I'm aspiring to at the moment. 

Do you still do street art? 

I do. It's been a bit hard lately because it's been so cold and I've been so busy, but this summer I really want to make a 
point of going out and doing some stuff. 

What are the laws like in Melbourne at the moment? 

It's in a bit of a state of flux, the whole thing. There's a lot of mixed messages. Broadly speaking, the general public are 
extremely supportive of the whole idea of street art, but a lot of the people who make street art are a bit over it ... 

Over making it or over people's attitudes towards it? 

Over making it and wanting to move onto new things. I think there's a really good energy here for creating the work; it's 
just that as soon as you get commercial interests coming in, it can really kill the enthusiasm for the whoLe movement. 
A couple of years ago there was a real upsurge because it was still fairly new and there were still new things happening. 
Now that it's been pushed into the mainstream it's really lost its edge a bit as an act of rebellion or an act of cultural 
sabotage or whatever. In terms of the media and so on, street art is in a pretty happy place, but councils around the place 
are trying to crack down on the way street art is expressed or created. 

So it's ok in some forms but not in others? Are they trying to differentiate between what might be termed graffiti and 
street art? 

Yeah. They're attempting to legitimise aspects of it and I think it's a self-defeating attitude. What happens is that if you 
legitimise aspects of it, the people that are doing something that isn't considered to be legitimate are pushed to the 
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edges and start to engage more with what you'd call the negative aspects, the more destructive aspects, of it. There's no 
real answer to any of this, but it's really interesting to watch as someone who's been part of it, and who operates outside 
of it, to see how things are changing and how different people see it in different ways. 

So what's the appeal for you still? 

Of making street art? My motivation for doing it changes a lot, and as I've gotten older I think the social aspects are really 
important now. You know you work really hard and so going out on a Sunday afternoon to where somebody's hooked up 
a wall to paint is just a really nice way to spend an afternoon. It's hanging out with your mates, people you've known 
for years, and creating something together. That's one aspect of it that I really like. Another is the pure uncensored act 
of creation. 


to deal with when you're making any art. But it's really just the act of creating and I really enjoy 
using spray paint. It's nice to paint really big and use nice big colours and be loose and free. 

What else is pushing your buttons at the moment? 

I'd like to open a bar; I already have a name, and have the whole fit-out worked out. I just dislike bar-culture, so that 
could be a bit of a problem. I've become really interested in architecture and environmental design, or non-design. I 
recently did a talk at a Pecha Kucha night and I spoke about what I called 'accidental architecture'. I have taken photos 
all around the world of examples of buildings and structures that have evolved rather than been designed. They evolve 
according to need: like maybe a family needs more space in their home so they add on these awkward structures; or 
maybe nature intervenes and plants are growing up the side of a building and leaving interesting patterns; or maybe it's 
just economic necessity that means people can't do a particularly grand perfectly-designed house so they just make do 
with what they've got; or decay or neglect creates unexpected forms ... I got really interested in that and it's opened my 
eyes again to architecture. My dad is an architect, as is my sister, and I kind of started looking at the world around me 
in a different way again. Architecture's something I'd really like to pursue in some aspect; not that I necessarily want to 
be an architect, but I wouLd like to be involved in shaping our surroundings in some way - an extension of street-art I 
guess. There's a bit of a mono-culture of design in Australia, particularly for those big budget kind of things. In Victoria, 
if you look around, there are a lot of buildings with a similar aesthetic. 

Most of those big tenders for projects are won by the same big architecture firms. 

Yeah and I think 

cis an artist it s always your responsibility 
to offer an alternative 

in whatever you do, an alternative to the prevailing view of the 
world and the prevailing view of the environment, and put it out there. So I'm interested in doing that and exploring 
with other architects what you could possibly do to change the way people look at their surroundings. I know they're 
pretty lofty goals but it's something I want to play with and explore out of interest's sake. So that's one thing. I've been 
writing a little bit and I've always been a bit inept, musically-speaking, and my wife's exposed me to a lot of new music 
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*Not too Grown- Up 


In a few talks I’ve given recently, I’ve 
started with a few lines from First 
Corinthians that we had to learn 
by rote at school. They go like this: 
“When I was a child I spoke as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child, but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things.” I then went 
on to say that I believe “putting away 
childish things” is quite possibly one 
of the worst things you can do. 

As children we’d question 
everything: we were spontaneous and, 


perhaps most importantly, we never 
considered that we may fall... or fail. 
The imagination knew no bounds nor 
sensible colour combinations. 

As a consequence, our childhoods 
are rich fodder for inspiration. 
Polixeni Papapetrou’s current 
photographic exhibition at Stills 
Gallery, Games of Consequence , 
is based on her “childhood 
memories of unregimented play ... . 
the spontaneity and freedom she 
experienced growing up spending 


hours playing with friends outside 
the home discovering worlds 
beyond her own.” By contrast, she 
feels her own children’s generation 
has seen their liberty and exposure 
to the world diminished. The 
images in her exhibition capture 
the freedom and self-determination 
of youth, the desire to establish 
an identity and the nature of play, 
without delving into nostalgia. They 
are, in fact, very sophisticated ... 
but not too grown-up. 


‘ Ravenswood’ 2008. Polixeni Papapetrou. 105 x 105cm edition of 6 + 2 artists proofs. Image courtesy of the artist and Stills Gallery. 




and I'm ready enjoying exploring that, listening to new music. Music has always been a big influence on my art-making. 
I'm always inspired by my surroundings. There's always something new popping up or some new thought that will lead me 
down a certain path. I like thinking. I like thinking and daydreaming and exploring things in my mind. It's my hobby! 

It sounds like travel is a big influence on you as well. Would it be fair to say that? 

Yeah, travel for me is something I have to do every couple of years. I think travel is a really important thing for an artist 
because it's a mind shift. I like being at home and I like regularity in my life and routine; actually that's not true - I 
haven't done the dishes for three days, but when you travel you break away from all that. I think 


just to refresh. Like, for example, travelling to Eastern Europe; you see people have less 
money, there are different lifestyles, the environment is different and it produces different ways of thinking and different 
ways of making. I find that immensely fascinating. I'm always saving for the next trip. 

Have you done one this year? 

Only to Sydney. I love going to Sydney though. I love it as a city. 

Not many Melbournians say that. 

I've lived in Sydney before and I found it really hard, but as a city to visit, I really, really like it. I've got some great 
friends up there who are just fantastic people and I love hanging out with them. I love the whole environment of Sydney. 
It's on the water and I've always loved being around water - I used to sail as a kid and go fishing. I also love the higgledy- 
piggledy streets in the Woolloomooloo/Darlinghurst/Surry Hills area, all the little back streets. I always find myself 
walking down laneways and photographing some texture or piece of type there. I could spend days exploring. 

As you said, often that's just because it's a little bit different; we don't see what's around us. What you're describing is 
what I do when I go to Melbourne, never here in Sydney. 

That's exactly it. I was there for the launch of Jim Sharman's [director of The Rocky Horror Picture Show and Hair) 
autobiography [Blood and Tinsel] that we designed. I got a chance to go to Cockatoo Island. It's a disused ship-yard where 
they manufactured enormous engine parts, like 20 metre camshafts. The old machinery is still there and every building is 
different; it's Like the general assembly of the UN. The Biennale [of Sydney] was on and the spaces were being used by 
the artists. If I'd had a spray-can in my hand I would have sworn I had died and gone to heaven. 

Was your Vagabond exhibition inspired by your travels? 

The first impetus for that show was seeing street hawkers in Porto, Portugal and also in Bulgaria. They just set up these 
little suitcases and sell all kinds of random stuff out of them. 

So they can pack them up super-fast if the cops come. 

That's right; that's the idea because a lot of it's counterfeit watches, MP3 players, sunglasses and stuff like that. I really 
liked that idea of having a portable art show and so I came up with the idea of having an exhibition of paintings out of a 
suitcase. I liked the versatility of being able to move it around and go to different places and interact with the populace, 
with the general public. Unfortunately, it didn't really pan out that way. I didn't really get to interact that much. 

Why not? 

I think people immediately assumed I was selling the paintings even though I deliberately made a point of showing that I 
wasn't selling the work and that it was an exhibition. But because it was quite an intimate experience in that I'm sitting 
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there with the paintings and people would come over and have a look into this suitcase, into a really intimate space, I 
think they felt like if they came over, that I was going to start trying to sell them the work. I think that turned some 
people off, but it really was ultimately an interesting experience and I met people I ordinarily wouldn't have; the more 
easy-going types in society: the drifters, the artists, the homeless people, those people who are a bit more free and open 
to talking about things in a very loose way and being very friendly. In that regard it was realLy good. 

Was it pretty confronting having to talk about your art like that? 

I think the important thing is always conversation, and you get opinions, and you may not always agree with them, but 
they can still be quite enLightening. I'm quite comfortable with interacting with the public in that kind of way because 
when you're a street artist and you're painting walls, especially if you're doing it legally, then you'll often get people 
coming up and taLking to you. They want to know more about the process and more about yourself. So you get quite used 
to it and so it wasn't really that daunting for me. Actually, what I want to do, and I am finally making plans to do this, 
is take Vagabond overseas. I'd like to hit a few world capitals with it. The idea being that I would fly or travel to a city, 
then spend a couple of weeks making art in response to that city and then show it on the street in the same format. 
Even though the format didn't quite work out as you'd hoped? 

Well I'd Like to see what the responses are in different cities. In other places where people are a bit more used to seeing 
that, would the response be different? Or, if in cities that are very urn, very gentrified, or very cleaned up, like London 
for example, would people react differently there? 

Or even in different parts of the same city. 

Exactly. For example, in London one day you could go down to Docklands and the next day to Elephant and Castle or 
Brixton, and then outside Buckingham Palace or something (laughs). The whole project is really about exploring that 
engagement with people and responses to a place, and having a bit of fun too. 

Great excuse to travel the world. So is that what you're working towards at the moment? 

I've always got a million things on the boil and find it really hard to get anything resolved in a prompt manner. I've 
got a show coming up which is here in Melbourne at a gallery called Lamington Drive; it's the Jacky Winter gallery. 
I'll be re-showing some work that I did for the Monster Children Gallery in Sydney. The show at Monster Children was 
called Making~Do and it was along similar lines to Vagabond , not in terms of format, but in terms of content. I painted 
figures that were expressions of people in their jobs, their professions, expressed as buildings. I essentially created these 
buildings that had anthropomorphic qualities but also expressed aspects of the job of the person I was depicting. So I'm 
going to show those works again in Melbourne, apart from the ones that sold in Sydney, and add a couple of paintings to 
it. I've had a lot of requests to bring the show down so we're going to do that. 

Is this something of the architect in you coming out perhaps? 

I've always been interested in buildings as an expression of something internal and as a sculptural piece I guess, but I'm 
really not interested in conventionally designed buildings. I really like that idea of something evolving. As a kid I always 
played around in haunted houses and big old barns. Wherever I lived there was always an abandoned car that we would 
sit around in and talk and smoke cigarettes and throw rocks at trees from. There's always been that element in my life. 
As a graffiti-writer you spend a lot of time in abandoned buildings and underground drains and all these unusual spaces 
and you get 


You find that they acquire their own beauty through time and necessity. 
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Any misconceptions you might have had about midwifery will surely be dispelled by listening to (or in this case , reading) 
the words of Shea Cap lice as she talks about her years of practice as a midwife. Shea is Ms Practicality\ Ms Sensible and Ms 
Sensitive all rolled into one. After delivering literally thousands of babies during her years as a private midwife and working 
in the public sector ,; Shea's mission is now to educate women , and the public in general , about birth and midwifery and to 
help people connect better with each other when we need it most. Her extraordinary dedication to her practice and art might 
have personally taken its toll , but Shea still has more to give. 

Df For people who aren't really sure what a midwife's role is, can you explain a bit. 

Shea Well midwifery is one of the oldest professions, the other one's prostitution. 'Mid wife' means 'with woman' and historically 

women were with women when they gave birth. It was very much women's business whether white, black, brown or yellow; 
culturally women have been with women to give birth, so it's a very old profession but it got lost. It was midwives who were 
burnt at the stake. Women were going and collecting herbs and sharing them with their sisters and friends to help them through 
childbirth or whatever. It was seen as practising medicine and illegal and so they were burnt at the stake. Then midwifery 
lost the plot for a while and nursing, with Florence [Nightingale], came through quite strongly. Nursing to me is very aligned 
with an army type thing. Florence was out there in that starched uniform tending the soldiers and holding that lamp and 
it was very, very regimented. Then midwifery came back again, and I think it came back with women, with women wanting 
women with them in birth. Now we're seeing much more of a resurgence; however we still have a shortage. So midwives are 
trained professionals that attend women in birth. They're the guardians of'normal' in my mind. I don't want to be there doing 
a caesarean; it's not my thing; although I want to be there beside her when that caesarean is being performed. A midwife, and 
it is one of our criticisms, will presume it's normal until it shows us it's not. The other side, the medical model, almost makes 
it abnormal by presuming it's going to be. Historically, the medical profession has battled midwives for years. I like to align 
myself with really good holistic doctors who go, "Yeah, yeah, ok, I trust you and I know you will hand over when necessary." 
In the hospital most of the time midwives do shift work so the woman will see whoever^ on. In fact they did some research 

and it was some ridiculous number of people that women were meeting during their pregnancy - around 30 to 40 different 

caregivers throughout their hospital stay. The way I practise as a private midwife is that I attend women all the way through 
their pregnancy. I see both her and her family, whoever she wants me to meet; the kids. I get to know them and it's like 
becoming friends so that 

by the time she goes to give birth she feels 
like she can tell me to piss off iff she wants to 

and I need to be 

able to say, "Hey I'm worried; we need to do this." A woman has to feel that she's ok vomiting or shitting or whatever. 
So it's a relationship that's built up over 10 months. I'm on call the whole time. I've worked with another midwife, Sheryl, 
for the last 12 years who shares that responsibility with me. 

Df So if for some reason you can't get there, there is someone else? 

Shea Absolutely, because life's like that. You cannot guarantee you will absolutely be anywhere. But by the time a woman 

comes to give birth she knows me pretty well, that's the most important thing, and that she feels safe no matter where 
she is. I'm a bit of a rottweiler if we're in the hospital. Everybody in their job, when it's day-in-day-out, gets to a point 
where they're unconscious of what they're doing and that's where my rottweiler comes out. I just go, "The way you're 
doing that is making this woman feel like she's insignificant." I do it from the heart though, not from a point of defence 
so 'rottweiler' might be a bit of a tough description, but that's my way of explaining that I'm her protection. I often say, 
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"We're your paid protection." 

Df How have you managed to not Let what you do become unconscious Like that? 

Shea I haven't taken on too many births. 

Df Do you know how many you've done? 

Shea PrivateLy ... gee ... 

Df Is it hundreds? 

Shea Yeah, hundreds and if I incLuded those from the Birth Centre at the RoyaL [HospitaL for Women] where I have worked for 
15 years, it wouLd be thousands, which is LoveLy. I've aLways worked in the pubLic system as weLL as the private because 

of my ... responsibility to the worLd, or some shit Like that! (Laughing) That shit that you carry. 

Df Those LittLe voices in the back of your head that go ... 

Shea Yeah, yeah. I'm going to make it better. The births I remember are the hundreds, I remember them aLL; I don't remember 

the thousands because it's onLy when you get to know somebody intenseLy for a year of their Life ... 

Df And a reaLLy amazing year of their Life where they'LL be changing as a person hugeLy. 

Shea Oh yeah. I've aLways said to women that it's an emotionaL time, pregnancy, and if you ever want to do a personaL growth 

course, I reckon just get pregnant ... It's the biggest. 

Df I guess aLL your insecurities come out ... 

Shea And the responsibility and, "My Life's changing." It is massive and so it's reaLLy important that the peopLe on the journey 
with you are peopLe that you trust and you feeL wiLL Listen to you. It's reaLLy big important stuff ... I mean I've aLways 
thought birth and death are very similar. On a very superficiaL LeveL peopLe come from out of the woodwork with fLowers 
and then they disappear again. I can never reaLLy understand that. I don't know what it is. 

Df I'd never thought of that. 

Shea It's an interesting thing. Because I've been doing it for so Long it's started to go into another phase where there's some 
deaths happening. 

Df ReaLLy? 

Shea Not at the childbirth, a precious LittLe two-year-oLd girL drowned. 

Df A child you'd heLped at the birth of? 

Shea Yeah. Again, heart-wrenching stuff, but the family wanted us to be there because we were there when the child was born. 
Midwives were revered in communities Like that, but for as Long as I've practised 

there’s always been 
a system that wants to squash what you do because 
they’refrightened of what you do. 

I'm not doing anything bad; I'm not doing 
anything dangerous. If it was a home birth and I was worried about something I'd say, "Let's go to hospitaL," it's not 
worth it, no big deaL. But you know, Look at this house ... If I was giving birth. I'd want to give birth here. Why wouLd 
I want to go into a sterile environment that I don't know, where I don't even know where the toilet is? I feeL that and a 
Lot of women feeL that. 

Df How many women wouLd you be Looking after at one time? 

Shea Nowadays not so many because I'm winding down. When we were very busy it wouLd have been at the most four or five 
a month because I've aLways wanted to give them quaLity. Yes, you couLd do 10 a month but it is too intense a journey 
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Bindi Cole ‘The Original' 200S. Courtesy the artist and Boscia Galleries, Melbourne 


*Not Black&yVhite 


By Claire Thomas 

Bindi Cole often attempts to 
break down stereotypes and 
misconceptions of Aboriginal 
women in her art. She says, “When 
I tell people that I’m Aboriginal, 
so many of them respond by 
saying, ‘But not really Aboriginal’. 
What is Aboriginal? According to 
most white experts and the media, 
it’s a black person who lives in 
a remote community, has social 
issues and claims benefits that are 
way above what they deserve. So 
being Aboriginal but white, fairly 
socially adjusted and living in an 
urban area, where do I fit in?” 

A recent exhibition at the 
Victorian Collage of the Arts’ 
Margaret Lawrence Gallery 
gave Cole an opportunity to 
investigate such misconceptions 
in an historical context. The 
exhibition was held to celebrate 
the centenary of women’s suffrage 
in Victoria (Australia) and Cole, 
in collaboration with curator 
Jirra Lulla Harvey and sculptor 
Lorraine Connelly-Northey, 
asked themselves how women’s 
suffrage and other big women’s 
movements had impacted 
Aboriginal women. 

The image (pictured), was 
one of the pieces made for the 
exhibition. Cole decided to 
re-enact a poster from the ’40s 
encouraging women to join the 


Land Army. She substituted the 
white woman who held a herding 
stick, which had originally 
occupied the poster, for a modern 
Aboriginal woman from Victoria 
carrying a traditional Aboriginal 
woman’s digging stick made by 
Connelly-Northey. 

While Aboriginal women did 
join the Land Army in the ’40s, 
no photographs of them exist 
and nor were they portrayed 
in posters such as these. Cole’s 
work is an attempt to break down 
the constructs of Australia’s 
white national identity and 
draw attention to the fact that 
Aboriginal women are, in fact, the 
original women’s ‘land army’. 


Bindi Cole is currently exhibiting at 
Boscia Galleries (4/175 Flinders Lane , 
Melbourne) until 11 October 2008. 
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to do 10 a month on that Level. Now as I've wound down, one or two a year would be enough. That keeps me feeling I 
am still a midwife and that special inclusion in it all. I also support the midwives in the hospital in trying to do it in a 
similar way and I set up a new practice at the Royal Hospital for Women that targets Aboriginal women. Their babies die 
at double the rate of non-indigenous women. They really do need a service that is particular to them and is culturally 
appropriate. The practice there has six midwives who are on call for Aboriginal women and they work with an Aboriginal 
health worker. 

Df So these aren't Aboriginal women from remote areas of Australia, they are urban-dwelling and the mortality rate's still 
that high? 

Shea Everywhere across the nation. 

Df Is that because they tend to do it on their own? 

Shea They have been very marginalised for so long, they are economically disadvantaged and they have not had culturally 
appropriate health services, and that alL contributes to bad health. These issues are present in urban Sydney as well and 
that's confronting. Such a contrast. I also set up a free home birth service at St George [Hospital]. My belief is in public 
health; I do believe that we should be able to get good quality free healthcare and good quality free education. For me, 
every woman should have their own midwife; I truly believe that and I know that. 

Df Whether in a home or hospital setting ... 

Shea Yes, it's a woman's choice where she gives birth, absolutely, and research shows us that even if you have a woman 

friend there you do better. The system should provide that. I also teach student midwives - that's me passing it on now. 
Maybe I'll make more films and the website is meant to be part of that; starting to develop e-books, essays that can be 
downloaded on the net. I've got lots of really lovely ideas because it's such important work, it really is. There's a national 
shortage of midwives and I want to motivate and inspire them through the film-making. 

Df So if someone wanted to find out more about becoming one how could they do that? 

Shea Well, they could email me or visit my website [www.sheacaplice.com]. 

Df Are there midwifery schools? 

Shea There's a direct entry midwifery course now which is fantastic because historically you had to do three years nursing 
training before you did midwifery. That's what I had to do, but a lot of women don't want to be nurses, they just want 
to be midwives and be with women in labour. Nursing is sickness-based; you're caring for the unwell; whereas midwifery 
is different, a different model of care, a different mindset and so those women who didn't want to do nursing just didn't 
do it. 

Df How did you get into it? 

Shea Straight out of school... I had a year off and then I did nursing so that I could travel, but I haven't travelled anywhere! 
I call myself a traveller of the heart. Nursing was the hardest thing I've ever done - it's bloody hard work, hard, dirty, 
gutsy work. After I finished nursing I thought, I don't know if I can do that. Then a girlfriend of mine had a home birth 
and it suddenly struck me that that's what I wanted to do. I wasn't at the birth, she just told me about it and I thought, 
that's so nice. The course was a little bit traumatic in that it was a bit of an eye-opener. 

I had ideals 

and dreams about the way birth would be and it 
wasn’t what I had visions ojit being. 

I met a wonderful home birth 
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midwife, Maggie Lecky-Thompson who's since been de-registered because it was very much witch-stuff in the '80s. It was 
very out there having a home birth. They were considered renegades and dangerous hairy-legged hippies. I asked her if 
I could be her apprentice so I worked with her for six months just doing what she did, for nothing. I loved it and what 
I still love is the connection with women, and men - the men are beautiful - and the kids; it's the connection in a very 
basic human way. Such wonderful moments, and of course it's so special when the baby's born and you're all sitting around 
sipping champagne or pretend wine or whatever, having birthday cake, and the mother is tucked up in bed with the baby 
and all the kids are all around. It's really lovely, to be there for somebody; but it's interesting, I haven't been able to 
let people be there for me. I see that now. I see that I always feel like I don't want to burden people. I'm only just now 
starting to get it that I've made some wonderful connections and I do have a lot of love and respect out there which I 
didn't acknowledge until quite recently. 

Df You need to be open to receiving that. 

Shea It's not so easy though. I am used to being the carer. All the research shows that you are a happier person if you do things 

for other people. That always sings with me. I wouldn't say I am a particularly happy person. I'm not like the Buddhist 
monks ... That Tenzin Palmo (Dumbo feather, Issue 16), isn't she gorgeous? Didn't you find her gorgeous, so serene? 

Df Serene, but in a very present way, she's definitely not off in la-la land. 

Shea I saw her speak at the Masonic Hall for two and a half hours and she had everybody captivated. It was wonderful. So I 

definitely don't have that sort of happiness, but I feel really privileged and proud that I've been able to be there in the 
way I have, even though it's been really hard sometimes. The hardest thing to do is to be with somebody who loses their 
baby. It's really hard. I'll always cry about that; it's so many dreams you're letting go of with them, but in many ways, 
the intense connection you get with people when they've lost their baby is so much deeper. I know them all and I still 
have contact with them. Then there's the raw edgy moments that come out of that. They'll often ask us to take the baby, 
the body. We were at a blessing ceremony at the parents' house and they asked us to take the baby back to the hospital. 
Sheryl and I looked at each other thinking, this'll be interesting. So I'm holding this precious little dead baby sitting in 
the back of the car, I don't know why I sat in the back, with my seatbelt on, and I said to Sheryl, "Don't have an accident 
or we're going to have a lot of explaining to do here." So I wouldn't say that I'm the Buddhist-type happy, but then again 
it's that sensitivity and the taking on of the pain that helps others and I have to embrace and accept that. Who wants 
an insensitive midwife? "Oh get over it and get on with it would ya!" Oh I dunno, maybe it does work on some levels for 
some people, personalities being personalities; I know I wouldn't. But, you know what, not everybody can do what we do 
and that's the thing. We had an apprentice, she'd always wanted to be a midwife like us, even from when she left high 
school. We'd call her on the way to a birth and she'd be like, "Oh, it's my boyfriend's birthday," and we'd go, "Yeah?" She 
couldn't do it. I can understand that. I've been dragged out of family events, or out of a sick bed, or wallowing in my own 
self-pity or whatever. No matter where you are, 

you don't know when you're 
and you don't know what you're 
be really intense. 

I don't blame her for that, but it 

made me realise this is pretty special stuff. The times that I really let go are few and far between. I'm still learning 
now even to let go of being in that hyper-vigilant mode, being the guardian, the keeper of the gates. I want to let 
it go, but it's a process. 


going to be called 
going into, it can 
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Df You said there was a shortage of midwives, but is there a movement towards midwifery again? 

Shea Absolutely and I think what's happening now is that home birth has been a cradle of learning for our system. Everything 

that started in home birthing is now coming into the hospitals, like partners being at the birth; it wasn't that long 
ago that partners weren't allowed in and that was part of that movement. Having children there too is still edgy, but 
it's coming. Having a water birth also. So a lot of the changes in practice have come from home birth and it's lovely. 
It's crusader stuff. People doing different things and then others going, "Wow, I don't feel comfortable about doing 
that at home, but let's do it in the hospital." It has had a ripple effect. I think everything you do does, and women are 
very much about what they do in a small way. I'm more Likely to read the local paper than I am to read the national 
newspaper because 

IJeel overwhelmed by the world yet I feel I 
can affect a smaller circle. 

I use a circle analogy a lot. I always see the woman and the 
baby in the centre and then the next circle is the partner or the significant others that she's decided to have around her, 
and then there might be family around her again and then I'm outside coming in and out making a star shape with these 
concentric circles. I often draw it on their card; I like it as a symbol because it's that centre that stays and I come and go. 
It's really hard sometimes tearing yourself away from families. That's the other hard thing about being in a big city, there's 
so many wonderful families that I've been with that I'd love to see so much more of. Shall I show you the beads? 

Df I'd love to see them. Why did you start them? 

Shea Shery, the midwife I was working with, decided to move to the Blue Mountains and we wanted to acknowledge her work 

and what she'd done with me here in Sydney so we had this gathering, a reunion. I asked the people who were coming to 
the reunion to bring a bead and we would make some birth beads. So we started them then and carried them on. They're 
like a talisman, something that holds the space of all the women who've been through this before them. We give the 
beads to the woman at about 36 weeks when we do a home visit and she keeps the beads. A lot of women make a little 
altar for birth and so if it's in the home, they'll make a little altar and add the beads. If they're going to the birth centre 
or hospital they'll take the beads with them and maybe hang them in the room. It's for inspiration and maybe it makes you 
feel not so alone. Once the baby's been born and they're at home, they add a bead and then give the beads back. As the 
midwife, I'm the keeper of the beads and I keep passing them on. They're getting bigger and bigger, but they're awesome 
because there's so many different stories to them. This one's the lid of a kettle. It was a very fast birth and the neighbour 
had to be called in before we got there. He was a judge and didn't know what to do so he just kept putting the kettle 
on and the top kept falling off. She said, "That's all I can remember about the birth so I'm putting that on." Someone's 
belly ring's on here and there's lots of little fish from the water births; people have made beads; there's fertility symbols 

... It's really very special to me. I miss seeing those kids. I only had one child myself and it might be part of that. I love 

the connection with children and young people. I've always wished that I had more children. 

Df Too busy helping other people have them? 

Shea Yeah, I didn't have any more energy left. I worked in an Aboriginal community and I remember a woman saying to me, 
"If you haven't got a sister, you adopt a sister," so I came back, adopted a few sisters and since then I've been adopting 
children. I have a lovely group of 30 year-olds around me and I love them. I'm not mother, but I'm sort of in between 
mother and friend. They're actually closer in age to my son who's 20 than to me. We all went to Splendour [in the Grass, 
the music festival] together. I don't know why. I'm a bit old for Splendour but we had a good time. 

Df When did you live out in an Aboriginal community? 
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*It s how you sip*****. 


“The dance was simply a ritual. What 
is a ritual? It means transforming 
something monotonous into something 
different , rhythmic capable of 
channelling the Unity ...” 

In one of his most recent novels. The 
Witch of Portobello , Paulo Coehlo gives us 
insight into the power and purpose of 
ritual. Through the lessons learnt and 
taught by his heroine, Athena, Coehlo 
paints the picture of ritual as a means 
of removing us from everyday reality 
into places of spiritual significance and 
unknown worlds. 

I read The Witch of Portobello on 
returning from one of my own 
personal rituals (that of retreat) at the 
exquisite Como Shambhala Estate 
(www.cse.como.bz) near Ubud in Bali. 
Here I was intrigued by the intrinsic 
nature of ritual in the daily life of 
Balinese Hindus. I watched the gentle, 
serene staff at The Estate offering their 


blessings of flowers and incense and 
making their daily visits to the onsite 
temples. I noticed buildings wrapped 
in cloth to ward off evil spirits and 
found the remnants of ceremonial 
blessings constantly at my feet and 
wondered where ritual existed in my 
life back at home. 

My personal rituals are a 
commitment to an annual retreat on 
my own (which offers me spiritual 
significance and sustenance), my 
morning coffee, my daily meditation 
practice and a commitment to 
spend Sundays with my partner. I 
wonder, at what point does a ritual 
become a habit? 

For the most part, ritualistic acts 
are linked to religious or spiritual 
communities but they also exist 
outside those realms. A handshake, 
a kiss on the cheek, the lighting of a 
candle before dinner or meditation, 


and the celebration of birthdays, 
marriages and births, are all a kind 
of ritual. Sadly, in our society most 
ritualised celebrations have become 
commercialised or lost their meaning. 
But then there are those moments 
where we make a commitment to an 
act with a meaning attached to it. 

It might be the choice to schedule 
a ‘date night’ with our beloved, 
a regular catch up with family or 
friends, the commitment to write 
something every day or to surf every 
morning. In my mind, whatever the 
act, it is the intention behind it that 
transforms it from a habit to being a 
ritual that has meaning and indeed the 
power to take us out of the ordinary 
and connect us to something bigger 
than ourselves. In that, ritual also has 
the ability to give special meaning to 
the ordinary things in daily life and 
transform them into a blessing. 


Shea That was in the '80s. Funnily enough, the very first Dumbo feather I bought had a friend of mine in it who I'd met out 
there, PauL Pholeros (Dumbo feather, Issue 7). We were out there together - he's still coming and going. 

Df He just won an award which is wonderful ... he deserves more recognition. 

Shea Yeah. He's a great guy, so gorgeous. I worked out in Ernabella and in Mimili with the Pitjantjatjara people. 

Df You just took yourself out there? 

Shea They rang me; I think because they thought that midwives who practise independently like myself would cope with it. In 
hindsight I don't think anyone else would go out there, but I said, "Oh ok, why not?" Out I flew. No idea where the hell I was 
flying to. On the little airplane the pilot's going, "You know the last person I dropped off just turned around and jumped straight 
back on the plane?" Great. Anyway I got to the airport and all the health staff were there to get on the plane and leave, they 
were that burnt out, so it was the administrator who had to show me the ropes. We had radio, no telephone ... I just got stuck 
into the books because they were still speaking Pitjantjatjara and I had to be able to communicate. I had Pitjantjatjara tapes 
and really tried to at least have the basics. It was bloody hard work but I also connected with that ancientness. They're so 
beautiful and so strong. What they walk around with healthwise, we'd be lying groaning and moaning. Strong, strong people with 
a beautiful spontaneous spirit. Of course, the Pit lands are alcohol-free mostly. There were a lot of petrol-sniffers, but having it 
alcohol-free helped because I don't think the clinic was as violent or as busy. It was a real eye-opener. The desert's beautifuL; 
it's gorgeous; you do sense the age of the country out there. You roll out a swag in a riverbed and there's that starry sky and 
landscape. It is amazing, a beautiful space. 

They used to say that only misfits, 
mercenaries and missionaries worked out there, 

which is probably 

true. I always thought that I would work again with Aboriginal women but the urban situation is very different to the 
bush. I'm a white fella, what do I know (see page 54 *Not Black&White)? I really don't know anything; all I know is the 
women are amazingly strong in what they put up with and what they get through. 

Df And they deserve help. 

Shea Something more culturally appropriate you know. There's an annual Aboriginal awards ceremony, the Deadly Awards, 
at the Sydney Opera House every year. We went last year as part of work and I said to the Aboriginal health worker, "I 
do feel a little bit like I shouldn't be here," and she said, "That's what we feel like every day." That's right, of course, 
duh. It is intimidating; sometimes they looked at you like you shouldn't be there too. It was a good lesson. For NAIDOC 
Week they have a community day down at La Perouse so I made myself go down there and it was wonderful. They loved 
seeing me down there and that I'd made the effort to come into that. I was by myself and just walked around saying hi 
to some of the women that we'd seen. I went back to the midwives the next day and said, "We have all got to do that 
next year; we have to reach out." That's the main thing. 

I’m a rebel; I’m absolutely 
a rebel, there’s no doubt about it. 

I don't like bureaucracy and when someone's 

in an emotional way I don't like them not being treated as an individual. 

We are individuals and we need to be acknowledged as individuals no matter what we're going through. 

The way somebody grieves is completely different to the way the next person grieves and we have to feel that it's ok and 
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be able to acknowledge these feelings. I feel drawn to this sort of stuff. At Brunswick Heads [near Byron Bay] there's 
a beautiful breakwater; you walk out to the breakwater and the surf's on the right and the river comes in on the left. I 
remember last time I was there I was with my son Lincoln and I was sitting on the end of the breakwater and it was big 
surf and he was out there surfing. You're at that level where you can see them surfing and it was freaking the hell out of 

me because there was this rip and he was surfing in. So on the day I was leaving Byron last week, I said to my friend Gail 

who was with me, "Let's walk out there." At the very end of the breakwater, in the same place I'd sat, there was a woman 
arranging flowers on a rock and I could not ignore her. People had gone up there, turned around and not said anything to 
her, but I walked right up to her and said, "Are you doing a memorial?" She looked up, a bit shocked that I'd even asked, 
and said, "It's for my son." I'd read about it; he drowned a year ago caught in the rip. So we talked. He was 20, the same 
age as my son, so I'm crying, she's crying, and she says, "I don't know how to do this." Nobody knows how to do it. She 
talked about people treating her like a pariah. People would see her coming and avoid her because they didn't know what 
to say. We've got so far away from all that. What rituals do we have in our lives? Marriage, some birthdays, birth and 
death, there's no other rituals around strengthening ourselves (see page 62 *It's how you sip). 

Df Our burial ceremony hardly seems sufficient. 

Shea No, and it's not cathartic enough, I don't think. 

Df Whereas something like a Maori Tangi is amazing because there's such a collective grieving experience. 

Shea They wail together don't they? I'm so into that! When my dog died I wailed so loud I'm sure the people next door were 
wondering what the hell I was doing. Never mind. It's normal stuff. When women are in labour they wail; it's life. It was a lovely 
encounter. She said to me, "Thank you, thank you. It's strangers that I feel I can get compassion from." I felt for her going 
through that. So 

any little difference we can make in how we 
connect with each other in a raw way is important, 

and of course images help. In some way a photographer who is disconnected from emotion can actually take beautiful 
images ... because he's not involved; he's detached. With [my film] The Art of Birth ,people criticised it saying, "Birth's 
not like that," and that it makes it look easy. I don't really think it makes it look easy, but I still stick to it that, all the 
women that ended up getting into the film were with people they absolutely trusted and that was the way they wanted 
to give birth. I think fear arises in the unknown. You've got to set it up right. If you're going to go and do a jump from 
an airplane there'll be a pre-talk, there'll be somebody with you, that sort of stuff; there has to be some sort of set up. 
There's very few of us that would just jump ... there are some, just as there are some women who just go and give birth 
and it's no big deal, but very few in our society who can do that. I'm thinking about my next film. I was going to do it 
with the Aboriginal women but it's so fraught with politics and the ethics around it that I don't know whether I can. So 

I don't know which way I'll go with that next film. The other thing may be breech birth, which has become a little bit 

obsolete now; everybody gets a caesarean. That's the big thing now. One in four babies are cut out rather than given 
birth to; it's high and it's climbing. 

Df I thought it might have begun to swing back the other way by now. 

Shea No, collective fear. We're confronted with a world that wants us to feel fearful of everything, of stepping out the door. 

The whole way the system portrays birth is scary; the media loves fear and our culture is becoming more and more fearful 
of everything. I suppose it's because we don't have anything to be frightened of out there. We don't have any predators 
any more so we're making them up (see page 65 *Fear Epidemic Strikes Planet!!!). 
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STRIKES 




Whenever a newspaper 
publishes a headline like, 
“Lipstick causes cancer” 
it is all but impossible 
not to read (or click on) 
it. Then, when the article 
turns out to be nothing 
but fear-mongering we 
huff in disgust, but the 
thing is, something in us 
had to read it. Can we 
blame the media for using 
explosive headlines to 
increase reader numbers 
or do we have ourselves 
to blame for (literally) 
buying into their hype? 
Why is it that we are drawn 
to such ‘news’? Could it 
be a throw-back instinct 
from our savannah¬ 


dwelling days? Dr. Myron 
Hofer of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute 
in New \brk, who has 
studied the evolution of 
fear and anxiety, says, 
“Fear, was absolutely 
necessary to survival in 
our evolutionary past ... 
For our ancestors, the 
world was a dangerous 
place, and it paid to be 
nervous about it most 
of the time.” Could it be 
that it feels so unnatural 
for us not to be fearful of 
something that we conjure 
up fears where none 
should rationally be? 

In his book, The Culture 
of Fear , Barry Glassner 


cites the example of a 
Barbara Walters’ report on 
ABC’s 20/20 programme 
in 1998. She introduces 
the show by saying that 
oxygen from a face mask 
being ignited by a surgical 
instrument occurs “more 
often than you might 
think.” Reporter Arnold 
Diaz then said during 
the report that out of 27 
million surgeries each year 
the situation arises only 
about a hundred times. 
No matter, Diaz effectively 
nullified the reassuring 
numbers as soon as they 
left his mouth. To those 
who “may say it’s too small 
a risk to worry about” 


he presented distraught 
victims: a woman with 
permanent scars on her 
face and a man whose son 
had died. 

This is a great example 
of the classic “Don’t- 
miss-this-report-or-you- 
and-your-family-could- 
be-next” type of media 
programming. \bu can 
be sure that a big chunk 
of the population will 
be watching, irresistibly 
drawn to the idea that 
there is something out 
there that just might get 
them. Not a lion, nor a 
crocodile within a spear’s 
throw, but something 
equally dangerous. 












Df Was that why you started making the films, to counter that? 

Shea Well, I wanted to share the sheer emotion [of birth]. I kept going to these conferences with midwives and doctors 
and stuff, and they're up there with their PowerPoints pointing to things and I'd be going, fuck where's the 
emotion here; 

where’s the sheer human element of emotion, 
connection and being, being conscious? 

So the first thing I made 

was an audio visual which is on the website, of my grandmother Lena. I interviewed her about her births. I didn't even 
know she'd had home births until then. I wanted to capture the sheer emotion of birth. I wanted to make them sit up; I 
wanted them to fucking cry. It was just a 20-minute slide presentation. I remember I showed it in Perth and the whole 
room was crying. We got a standing ovation. They don't pay you to go to conferences; you don't get paid in midwifery for 
hardly anything; you've got to do it for the love. But that set me off. It was like, right, now I've got you. 

Df Film is very powerful. 

Shea I love visuals and I'm innately a creative person who was told she couldn't be creative at school. "You can't sing," "You 
can't draw," "You've got a good brain, use that ..." 

Df Some teachers have got a lot to answer for. 

Shea Yeah. So then I did The Art of Birth which is a film I made after midwives lost insurance. We were insured for a while as 
independent and private midwives so that if anything happened we didn't lose our houses etc. I never had insurance, but 
the reason I took it was because the hospitals wouldn't let us take women to the birth centres unless we had insurance. 
Then all of sudden the insurance company went, "There aren't enough of these girls; if we have one payout, their 
premiums wouldn't even pay for it," so they decided not to offer it any more. We still have no insurance but quite a few 
of us have just continued on and just do it anyway. 

Df And you're allowed into the hospitals without it? 

Shea No. I can only be a doula [a support person] when I go to the hospital with women but everybody knows me so well I 
think they're pretty frightened of me so that it's ok. Also, I do such a lot of work within the system and I've worked hard 
to get respect. That's what you have to do; you have to work with everybody. I don't necessarily really want to work on 
my own; I want to work for the collective good of all. I don't want to be like, oh aren't I fantastic out here by myself. 
That's really boring. If we do have to go to hospital I work really hard. I work the room because it's the only way to make 
it pleasant. It doesn't happen twice for these people; no birth or death ever happens twice, so it's really important. So I 
just keep wanting to make things around that sheer emotion. The Art of Birth was in response to losing insurance and a 
lot of the midwives stopping. As it turned out, the film ended up being of four water births. It wasn't meant to be a water 
birth film, but since then I became the water birth expert and I do water birth workshops all around Australia. I have a 
feeling I'm going to end up being the grief midwife in a minute because of the next film I did, Hannah's Story , which is an 
incredible story and she's an incredible woman. She lost two babies in two years from the same condition. She had a live 
baby with us, Lydia, and then with the second baby, Luke, I'd bought myself a new video camera and I was just playing 
with it and asked her if I could video the birth. Then it wasn't going too well and when we got to hospital we all ended 
up in theatre and I still filmed the caesarean and everything. He wasn't well, he was on a respirator and I asked, "Do you 
want me to keep doing this?" and she said, "Yeah." Then he died and she let me film him dying, which was pretty hard to 
do. I realise that a person behind a camera actually hides a lot. 

Df I was about to say you don't strike me as someone who'd feel more natural behind the camera than being part of what 
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was happening. 

Shea So many times I've missed a Lot of what a normal photographer wouldn't because I'll put the camera down and go to her, 
but still there's some incredible rudimentary footage. It's so real; it's scarily real; it's not an easy one to watch. She was a 
midwife as well and she said, "You know what? We should do something with this," and I said, "Ok," but just left it. She 
got pregnant again a year later and I thought it was the opportunity to film it and get the happy ending, but it was the 
same. There was a condition only carried in boys that hadn't been diagnosed the first time. It was just devastating. In 
the film she tells the whole story of the two births from beginning to end; she's so eloquent and so amazing. This year we 
went to Canberra and did a workshop together where we did a whole day on grief. She's a very brave woman. 

Df It's probably part of the healing process for her too. 

Shea Oh yeah, and trying to make sense of such a tragic event. In Canberra they loved it so much they want us to come back 
next year, so that's good, and that's the stuff I want to do. So I'm about emotion and visuals because I just think people 
don't get it unless they visually see it - we're just sucked into visuals everywhere now. 

Df It's the way we learn, the way we communicate ... 

Shea I do intersperse it with a little comedy - did you see the What is a Midwife? film online? I went down to Warringah 
Mall and 

I asked people, “What is a midwife?” and it 
was hilarious, “Oh, a wije in the middle, ” 

"A woman that has a 

baby." It really made me think. I showed that at a conference saying, "Look, we're trying to be midwives but nobody even 
knows what we are." I think the next film has to be funny too. I'd really like to do something like the tv show Thank God 
You're Here , something along that line. I reckon they should do a little scenario of a birth, a real satire of it, because we 
do have to have humour. To a certain extent birth and death don't get well treated. 

Df We have all these euphemisms for them, death in particular. 

Shea Yeah, 'passing away' or 'kicking the bucket'. I remember when my cousin was dying she asked to see me. She said, "No one 
will talk to me about it, but I know you will." Her mother and father couldn't talk to her about it. She was in her early 
30's and dying, and all she wanted to do was talk about it. So it permeates all I do. 

I want to pass 

on what I know and the way we can be with each 
other in times of pain. 

We have all sorts of labours in our lives; birth and death are the main 
ones, but there are lots of labours. By being with each other you can actually learn to be there at other times. It really 
can strengthen women. For women who have had terribly hard lives labour is nothing to them, whereas ... 

Df For us softies ... 

Shea It's big stuff. I remember this beautiful midwife called Ina May Gaskin, a real classic hippy from an old hippy commune 
called The Farm, in Tennessee; who always said, "If you've never done anything hard in your life, this'll be the hardest," 
and it is true. It's big stuff, but with the wonderful nurturing of humans and hand-holding and trust, people can get 
through anything can't they? / 
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Craig Waller is one of the founders of Atlantis Books, a bookstore on the island of Santorini, Greece, which has been named 
one of the best in the world (by people who know these things). We all have outlandish ideas sometimes, but not many of us 
follow through on them. Craig and his friends did. Their idea was to create a bookshop that would provide them with a reason 
to get together, and a bed for when they did. Craig, originally from America, has also lived, worked and studied in Pahs, 
England and Africa. In Africa he spent time in a legal clinic in Cairo working with refugees and, most recently, was engaged 
by Dave Eggers at McSweeneys Publishing to collate the stories of the people of Sudan into a book titled 'Out of Exile.' 

Df So what are you doing back in Greece? 

Craig I'm running the bookstore for the month. I'm just here for a Little while checking in and signing some paperwork so 
everything's in order. 

Df Have you been back many times since the initial stint opening it in 2002? 

Craig I come back often enough, once or twice a year, generally in the late autumn or the winter. The winters are nicest here, 

when the humidity has risen off the sea and you can see all the way to Crete on a clear day. This is actually the first time 
I've been here in high summer since our first season. 

Df What took you to Greece in the first place? Were you just on holiday? 

Craig Yeah, I was with a friend of mine, Oliver. We were studying in Oxford for the year and they have this term system where 
you basically have eight weeks on and six weeks off. I think his mother's co-worker's mother-in-law or something had an 
apartment and house in Athens and said could we go use it for a couple of weeks for study. We decided to come down to 
see the islands for a few days in the midst of it and the first ferry out was to Santorini, so we figured we'd come here. 
And when we did there was no bookstore. 

Df When did you hatch the plan to open the bookstore? 

Craig One of those nights when we were pretty drunk, actually. We were walking back home at the end of the night, and 

I looked over at Oliver and I said, “We should 

open a bookstore. ” Oliver looked at me and said, 
“Atlantis Books”, 

and we said, "Excellent!" Then in the morning I was like, "So we're opening a 
bookstore, right?" and Oliver was like, "We're sober now." I was like "No, no, no, no, we're gonna do this; it's gonna be 
great." So when we got back to Athens we went into the American embassy and asked the people from the commerce 
bureau, "How do you open a business in Greece?", and that was the beginning of it. That was the spring of 2002. 

Df Were they encouraging or did they say, "Look, it's going to be pretty tough"? 

Craig They were totally encouraging and totally inaccurate. Four and a half years later we eventually finished the paperwork so 
we're legally running the place. It was pretty brutal; it was a real search through a Lot of bureaucracy to make it work, 
especially because of the way we run it. It's a group of us and we want different people to be able to have administrative 
powers at different times. It's also American citizens and EU citizens together ... We certainly didn't make it easy on 
ourselves. It was a little bit like living in one of those computer-simulated video games. You remember that old game 
'Myst' that they had years and years ago that you just had to pop up and sort-of look around, pull the levers and see what 
worked and what didn't? Well it was four and a half years of that. 

Df Where did your vision for the bookstore come from? 

Craig Well, it never really crystallised in advance to be honest. I mean we knew that we wanted to do something that was a 
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home and a shop together. Some of us knew each other from Paris where of course there's this famous bookstore called 
Shakespeare & Company that we had known. What we took from there was the idea that people can live and work in a 
bookstore together; it's a conducive atmosphere for something like that. 

The basic idea was 

to create some sort of vortex 

so that friends of mine from different stints in different 
cities around the world would have a place to come to, to visit. That way, people that I would just never see otherwise 
would have a reason to come, and hang out, and do something together again. In terms of what the shop would look 
like, or what we would do with it... At the beginning we felt that we'd do everything that we could and wait for people 
to tell us "no" or wait for people to shut us down. That was as far as we got to a master plan. 

Df So it was more a focus-point for a community of friends and potential friends than a money-making venture? 

Craig It was never... I mean, book-selling has got to be the least profitable enterprise out there right now, aside from ... 

Df ... Writing the books? 

Craig We just wanted it to be self-sustaining, literally, and that's essentially what it is. None of us take any profit from it; we 

just put the money back into the shop and it's enough to keep it going and to serve the occasional meal and buy a bottle 

of wine. 

Df So the folk who run it now are just people from around the world who've put their hand up and said, "Hey, my turn." Is 
that how it works? 

Craig Yeah, it's mostly old friends, but now that this is our fifth year we've gotten siblings involved. It's people that we 
know, people that we meet, people that we trust. We've had brothers and sisters and cousins, old college roommates, 
kindergarten classmates, and anything like that really. At this point it still kind of works. Those of us who started it up 
come back here when we can, when we want to, but we're all kind of, well some more than others, doing adult things. 

Df Have you met some great people through it? 

Craig Sure, absolutely, that's one of the best parts. Some of the folk who are now the most vital parts of our team are guys and 
girls we met when they just happened to walk in and looked around and said, "This is pretty cool. Could I come back and 
help out some time?" A lot of old friendships have been rekindled through this thing and every day there is always good 
conversation to be had. It's good fodder for conversation, a room full of books. 

Df And Santorini is a pretty nice place to be doing it too. I was there in 2001 for two months and I would have loved your 
bookshop if it had been there. 

Craig How did you find out about us? 

Df Through one of my readers who emailed and said, "Check this bookshop out. I'd love to know how they started it" (see 
page 76 *You love bookshops you love). So often when you're travelling, you've finished your book and would love 
something to replace it, but usually there are just no English bookshops around. 

Craig Yeah, well that's sort of what we're banking on. The one rule is, no bad books. We don't carry shit books. 

Df Have you always loved books? 

Craig Yeah, though I'm not a voracious reader. A couple of the guys here definitely pick up the slack on that. I like books and 
the environment definitely pushes me to read more. I have my couple of hundred books around the shop that I like to 
pull out and push onto customers. So, I got my sales pitch for Nabokov and John Steinbeck and Kapuscinski ... The stock 
kind of changes depending on who's around too. When Chris is around you're gonna have a lot of Murakami (see page 83 
*Imagining Murakami) going off the shelves and for the Australians in the audience, I can sell Peter Carey pretty well. 
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*You love 

In our July e-newsletter we 
mentioned that we wanted to do 
a story on the best bookshops in 
the world and asked for you all to 
nominate your favourites ... I had 
a feeling many of you would be 
bookshop-heads, but the amazing 
response surprised even me. As one 
person commented, it kind of turned 
into an "autobiography by bookshop". 
There's no way we could include 
them all here so what's below is just 
a selection. We'd highly recommend 
you visit www.dumbofeather.com/ 
bookshops/#comments to read about 
people's most special bookstores and 
to add yours. 

^ LISA MANSFIELD 
Searchers on Smith Street, Melbourne 
(near comer of Gertrude Street) 
is a gem of a bookstore offering 
preloved new and old tomes on: art, 
philosophy, plays, biography, fiction, 
travel, languages, gardening, etc. The 
books are always interesting, but the 
best thing is the owner who is just the 
loveliest, most helpful guy. He covers 
all his books in wonderful archival 
book jackets, even the lowliest, 
cheapest book is lovingly looked 
after. I really appreciate his care and 
dedication. Their window display 
always has something interesting on 
offer, you can often pick up good art 
books for 1/2 price. Plus they have 
a great selection of vinyl if you are 
looking for music as well. 


bookshops you love 


^DEB 

In no particular order, my top 3: 

1. Tmol Shilshom, Jerusalem — small 
hidden secondhand bookshop down a 
back alley — you can get a great bite to 
eat while you read and write to your 
hearts content — perfect for a cold, 
rainy afternoon! 
www.tmol-shilshom.co.il 

2. Shakespeare & Co, Paris, next to 
the Notre Dame. Secondhand English 
bookshop. If you are short changed 
you can even sleep between the books 
in exchange for a few hours work 
stacking the shelves. Lots of scope 
for imagining you live the romantic 
Parisian life of a starving artist. 
www.shakespeareco.org 
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3. Housingworks Bookstore Cafe 
[pictured], Soho, New\brk — Support 
an NFP who provides services for 
homeless persons living with HIV in 
NY while eating delicious food and 
soaking up the ambiance of a classic 
library surrounded by great writers. 
www.housingworksbookstore.com 

❖ HAYLEY RADKE 
I am heavily influenced by where 
I find really good books and old 


favourites. Basically any bookshop 
that stocks Stargirl by Jerry Spinelli 
is worth one’s time. My favourites 
in Melbs would have to be Coventry 
Books, South Melbourne — cosy 
and lovely lovely staff, Sun Theatre 
Bookshop, Yarraville - quirky staff, 
cosy, singing customers. Someone 
already mentioned, but also The 
Avenue Bookstore, Albert Park. 

My favourite in Briso (current 
home) would be Avid Reader, West 
End — also has a new market feature 
on some weekends for handmade 
wonders and curios in the litde sunny 
courtyard; my favourite place in this 
I’m-gradually-starting-to-like city. 

^ALEXIS 

Daedalus Books, Portland, OR, USA — 
used bookstore. Appears to purchase 
estates of deceased scholars? Small, 
intimate, modest collection, but the 
signal to noise ratio is very favourable. 
Seminary Co-op Bookstore, University 
of Chicago, IL, USA — the language 
section especially is not to be missed. 
Unnameable Books (aka Adam’s 
Books), Brooklyn, NY, USA — 
used bookstore, heavy on art, poetry. 
Carries local artist chapbooks. 

Three Lives Books, New \brk City, NY. 

^ AMANDA 

I found my favourite bookshop a few 
weeks ago in Rabat, the capital of 
Morocco. It is a tiny tiny secondhand 
bookshop behind the station but 
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packed to the high ceilings with all 
those amazing books you always 
wanted to read but never had the time 
until you went to a country too hot to 
go outdoors between 11 and 7. 



^KIRK 

Without a doubt, the Hard to Find 
Bookshop [pictured], Onehunga 
Mall, South Auckland. A veritable 
labyrinth of creaky floorboards, dusty 
shelves and, if lucky, the sweet smell of 
a surprise first edition find. Dreamy. 

^ HELEN 

Eetranger in Luang Prabang, Laos, 
is a haven from the heat. Amazing 
secondhand books (beyond the usual 
traveller swap tat) downstairs and 
simple cushions and tea upstairs. 

In London I have two faves: Broadway 
Books on Broadway Market for its 
serendipitous selection and The 
London Review Bookstore for it’s 
calm, knowing air. 

^ INDIA FLINT 

All of the above, plus The Ferret (Cuba 
Street, Wellington, NZ), Matilda 
Books (Stirling, South Australia), The 
Odd Book shop (which USED to be 
in Burnside, SA but unaccountably 
vanished overnight... Imagine Black 
Books as in Dylan Moran and you 


get the picture. Then there’s that 
amazing architectural bookstore on 
Montgomery in San Francisco ... etc 

^JAMES 

Dickson Street Books, in Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. It’s the sort of bookstore I 
see less often these days, a very large 
store with narrow aisles of creaky 
shelves crammed with books. Great 
stuff to be found there. 

^GIN 

Lil’ ol’ Hobart has a gorgeous local 
bookshop called Fullers. Every time 
I wander in, it takes me at least an 
hour to leave and if I don’t leave with 
a handful of books, I leave with a 
massive wish list. With a lovely little 
couch and a coffee shop, there isn’t a 
more welcoming and warm bookshop 
in Hobart (Tasmania). 

*M • 

Word Power Books in Edinburgh 
Scotland, www.word-power.co.uk 
Fantastic selection of books, cards 
and organises the Radical Bookfair 
once a year. 

Tackle and Books - Tobermory Isle 
of Mull Scotland — where else can 
you buy fishing gear and holiday 
reading? 

www.tackleandbooks.co.uk 
Coffee & Books in Derviag Isle of 
Mull - when I first started going 
there as a teenager in the summer 
holidays there was a gaggle of 
kittens. Now the cats are elderly and 
like placing themselves near the till 
in order to get more ear rubs the last 
time I was in. 


Charlie Burns Bookshop Galway, 
Ireland. Ever wondered why 
remainder bookshop are full of crud? 
Wonder no more, all the good stuff 
goes to Charley Burns in Galway. 
Fabulous religious and film books. 

^ RUTH LI 

Orel Fiissli - The English Book Shop 
in Switzerland, www.books.ch. The 
life saver for expats in Zurich. Huge 
selection of books, dvds and guides 
to living in Switzerland. 



^GILL 

Artisan Books [pictured] Fitzroy, 
Melbourne, www.artisan.com.au 
Why? How could you not love 
a shop dedicated to arts and 
crafts that hosts an annual Beanie 
competition? It is a cosy, comforting 
little shop that allows you to deposit 
yourself in a simple rocking chair 
down the back and pore through 
the beautiful books. It is a great 
place for the soul. 

5^ JADE 

Desire Bookstore in Manly (Sydney). 
Put a bow tie on the front window 
and I would marry this store. All the 
secondhand treasures inside would 
become my little babies and we’d live 
happily ever after! 
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...ON MY KNEES, AGAINST THE WALL THE FABRIC CREPT ACROSS THE FLOOR... 



SRULI RECHT AND FORMFAST PRESENT THE FIRST IN A SERIES - FOR THE YEAR 2008 

SRI 09 

IS 

CUTTING TABLE NO. 1 


A TRANSPORTABLE, AEROPLANE-FRIENDLY, MODULAR CUTTING-TABLE FOR DESIGNERS AND STUDENTS ALIKE. 


This, is a cardboard table: The core of many design projects is the design table, without such, proper costumes are limited to being cut on low desks or floors. 

The last few years of constant travel and guerilla studio set-ups were impeded by this one thing - no good clean surface on which to stand by and cut it 
up. With back aching, fabric soiled and head swelling ... productivity was continually slowed. Similarly, during university, fellow students oft discussed the 
limitations of cutting on bedroom carpet floors, tiled kitchen surfaces and low tables. 

Thus, this light and sturdy corrugated structure was developed to meet the requirements of both the travelling designer and space limited student... or the 
travelling student and space-limited designer, needing an ergonomic sturdy plane on which to cut, fold, draft, design or dine. This affordable, biodegradable 
alternative is easily packed down at the end of your day to regain precious real estate. 

Cutting Table No. 1 - 1500x1200x930mm 

Has thus far been employed as a cutting table, meeting table, dinner table, baby changing table, RPG table, and a bed. 

She comes with 3 collapsable draws, jute strap moving/storing box, laminated white surface top, and all replaceable parts. 

This 100% Icelandic made product is sold exclusively in Australia through Dumbo feather's online store for AUD$550 (incl GST). 

Enquiries 

Dumbo feather PO Box 775 Edgecliff NSW 2027 
admin@dumbofeather.com 
T. +61 (0)2 8011 3088 
vvww.dumbofeather.com/shop 

This table is dedicated to the good memory cf Phineas Hepworth - dear close friend, brother in arms, and maker of the 
Original hard wood mobile Cutting-Table, pride of the Sruli Recht studio, on which all things are done. 
















Df I imagine it's the kind of environment where you're constantly absorbing stuff from the books around you for inspiration. 
I can't think of a better place to spend a couple of months to think about where to go next in your life. 

Craig Yeah, there are good walks, you go swimming in the sea, 

it’s pretty rhythmic round 
here. No weekends or weekdays or anything 

like that. You don't 

really have to deal with clocks because the sun tells you what to do ... 

Df Have you become friendly with many locals? 

Craig We wouldn't have been able to do this if it weren't for the generosity of the people in the village. They really showed us 
what was what. When we built the shop we didn't pay for materials, we didn't pay for labour, we built it ourselves and 
learned carpentry and electrics on the fly ... learned what an electric shock is on the fly. Not only did the people around 
here help us out by telling us which buildings would be nice places to rent, they also donated all the materials in the 

shop. Nikos, the photographer, let us borrow his sander, and every time our drill broke he would fix it for us ... Other 

people donated old pieces of furniture, or told us which beaches to go to for driftwood, which junkyards for old doors 
and things to sand up and fix. Everything in the shop is recycled, is cleaned up from old used stuff. It’s easy here because 
the tourist industry has to have a new thing every year and just chucks out the old things. It's like a big Hollywood 
set. In the first couple of years everyone was talking us up, which also got people in the doors. They're still just great. 
Really, really lovely folks around here. They cook for us and take care of us and still call us 'the kids' around the town. 

Everybody knows ‘the kids’ are there and need to 
be nurtured. We gracefully accept it. 

Df Do you class yourself as one of the kids who's now doing adult things? 

Craig Well I was until May this year. I was in university studying Law and Government. I'm actually on leave from that right now 

and I'm not sure when I'm going back. So yeah, I was on the adult track there for about two and a half years. 

Df Being fairly sensible. 

Craig Fairly sensible, my parents were very proud of it when they were at the golf club, it was something for them to brag about. 
I don't know. I'm gonna sort some stuff out and go forth from here and see what happens. 

Df Why have you taken indefinite leave from your studies? 

Craig Well, the work that I was doing was sort of more in human rights, civil rights, law and policy issues - which is what I'm 
interested in. I think the easiest way to say it is that arguing brings out the worst in me, and going down that path 
would potentially be a life of arguing. There are people out there, bless them for doing what they do, who are steadfast 
and determined and much harder-working and more intelligent than I am, and are able to get up every morning and bash 
their heads against that wall. That culture is not one that I thrive on. I realised that it would not be the best for me, for 
the people around me, or for the cause, if that was the way that I approached things. 

Df Did you enjoy writing Out of Exile! 

Craig The book, yeah. 'Writing' is an overly generous word for what I did. I was just really collecting ... As my friend Chris likes 
to say, "The headline for the book review should be 'Local Jew Steals other People's Stories'." I was travelling around North 
East Africa interviewing Sudanese refugees and former slaves. I was basically sitting down with them with a recorder and 
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putting a microphone in front of them and asking, "So where were you born?" We went through their whole lives from 
there (see page 86 *1 Still Remember). I lucked-out with the opportunity to do it and, in retrospect, now that all the 
building of the book is done, it was a really good experience. No question. 

Df Was it something you were commissioned to do or did you just take it upon yourself to start collecting these stories? 

Craig At university I met Dave Eggers who's a writer in San Francisco. He runs a publishing house called McSweeney's and they 
have a division called the Voice of Witness Project. They've published volumes on exonerated prisoners in the United 
States, on people who've been wrongfully convicted of crimes, on people who were in New Orleans during Hurricane 
Katrina and on undocumented workers in the United States. Out of Exile is the fourth book in the series. But yeah, when 
I met Dave just by chance I had been working in Sudan the summer before for a couple of months. He had been there 
and had just written this sort of fictional autobiography about one of the lost boys of Sudan, a child refugee who'd 
gone from Sudan to the States. We were talking and within 20 minutes he asked, "Do you want to edit this book?" 

/ reminded him that I am in no way qualified to 
do this and he said, “That’s okay ” 

I was doing some clinical work during 

the day while I was there for a refugee law clinic in Cairo and then in Khartoum, and in the evenings and weekends I 
would be able to go out and find these folks to interview. I had some ins with the communities there so I could find 
people who were willing to talk and tell a good story. 

Df How long did it take? 

Craig I guess I was in Egypt, Sudan, and Kenya for a total of about three months. I interviewed about 35 or 40 people but I 
think in the final book there are only 16 interviews. 

Df If that wasn't your first trip to Sudan, what took you there the first time? 

Craig It was sort of by chance. A friend of mine had a friend, a journalist, who was doing some research for a newspaper article 

and I did some background research for her. This piece was on Sudan and the ICC, the International Criminal Court. She 
said, "Hey, if you want to go to Sudan I know this nice guy who runs an NGO there." So I said ok and we got in touch. It 
wasn't some deeper, you know, drive, or anything like that. I just wanted and needed to get out, see something and get 
some experience so that I could be of use. 

Df I'm sure most of your cohort at school were going to law firms in New York, were they not? 

Craig It was definitely swimming a little bit against the current. The current just slowly drifts you towards wood-panelled offices 
and blonde secretaries. 

Df What pulled you against the current a little into that humanitarian work? 

Craig I don't have a good answer for you on that one. It wasn't like the first time I held a starving baby in my hands that I 

realised the value of human dignity or anything like that. I think, to be honest, as much as anything, it might have been 
process of elimination, of 

looking at the alternatives and saying, 
“That’s definitely not for me, and that’s definitely 
notjor me. ” 

I grew up in an upper-middle class, suburban family in a house with TVs, lawns and bottled 
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Vhat I Talk about when I talk about vunnina by Haruki Murakami . Random House, 2008 RRP: $29.95 


* Imagining Murakami 

The first book by Haruki Murakami have to fill in the blanks." Murakami is about as far from a 

that I read was Norwegian Wood. It Because of this I always imagined desk-dwelling recluse as one could 

was given to me by a friend who'd the author himself to be somewhat imagine. 

first discovered, then revelled in, esoteric, a reclusive type, cocooned In 1982, Murakami sold his jazz 

and finally passed on the novel that in a world of his own fantasy, rarely bar so that he could put all his energy 

made Murakami rather a superstar leaving his desk except to make a into writing. He also took up running 

amongst young people in his native fresh pot of green tea every couple to keep fit. With only a year of 

Japan. Several more followed for me of days. I imagined the furthest place training under his belt he completed 

in quick succession including A Wild Murakami ever ventured was his the course from Athens to Marathon: 

Sheep Chase, The Wind Up Bird Chronicle imagination. "fm happy to see the finish line, no 

and After Dark, yet I can only find So then, when I happened upon question about it, but the abruptness of it 

Sheep Chase in my bookshelf’. I too his recently published memoir, I was makes me mad for some reason. Since this 

must have passed them on. rather taken aback. Firstly there's is the last leg of the run, I want to make 

There is something about its title, What / talk about when I talk a last, desperate effort to run as fast as / 

Murakami's books that is strangely about running, which, like many can, but my legs have a mind of their own. 

addictive. Perhaps it's because of Murakami's titles, is adapted I've totally forgotten how to move my body. 

his characters participate both from elsewhere, in this case from All my muscles feel like they've been shaved 

in ordinary life and the surreal. Raymond Carver's collection of short away with a rusty plane." 

So easily do they move between stories, What We Talk About When We Murakami went on to do 

both, the reader is hard-pushed to Talk About Love. Nothing new there numerous more races (including 

know quite where real, surreal and except that for once the title quite triathlons) and in 1996, an 

imaginary begin and end. Another literally relates to the contents of the 'ultramarathon', a 100 km race. What 

friend describes reading Murakami book; it really is about running. Not I can only see myself doing in my 

as, "like overhearing a conversation running after sheep in a wild chase, wildest imaginings, Murakami has 

in another language that you kind but running those (unfathomable done in real life. So it's perhaps in my 

of understand but can never be sure to someone like myself) 42 km imaginary world that his real world 

you're getting it quite right so you races called marathons. It turns out begins, and vice versa. 
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By Jay Marlowe lions and running with bullets at outside the labels associated with 

The quote above is an excerpt is their heels due to decades of civil being a refugee and understand 

from Dave Eggers and Valentino war demand attention and are what where they have drawn strength from 

Achak Deng’s novel, What is the grab outsiders’ imaginations. There during their resettlement experience. 

What , an autobiographical account is certainly value in knowing the If we are willing to sit, listen and 

of Valentino’s journey walking extra-ordinary. After all, illuminating reflect upon these people’s stories 

across Sudan to escape civil war and the stories of oppression and injustice beyond the refugee journey, we 

resettling in America as a refugee. can elevate the voices of those most too might also realise that it is our 

As part of my current doctoral marginalised to the eyes of the world ordinary stories that provide the 

research, I have been trusted to hear stage. However, we should place scaffolding for realising our own 

many stories of Sudanese refugees greater emphasis on understanding hopes and dreams. Imagine your 

resettling in South Australia. From the ordinary stories of identity that ‘best of days’, stitched together from 

such a privileged position, I have speak to who these people are and so many ... What might you say if 

focussed upon differentiating the who they want to be. We all have someone was to ask you such an 

ordinary from the extra-ordinary such stories. They are grounded in ordinary question? 

stories that these people tell. Clearly a person’s history, culture, parents’ Jay Marlowe is a PhD candidate and 

the extra-ordinary stories of Sudanese teachings, morals, traditions, folklore, lecturer within the School of Social Work 

people walking thousands of and so on. These ordinary stories can at Flinders University. He can be contacted 

kilometres through deserts, escaping help us to appreciate these people at: jay.marlowe@flinders.edu.au 
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water, but there was always this pretty keen awareness that 


I was lucky to be born 

into the most privileged sliver of humanity that has 
ever existed 

(see page 89 *The Privilege Paradox). So of course you've gotta make use of it. I don't like 
syringes so I wasn't going to be a doctor, and the move towards social justice just kinda kept going. I'm an excellent 
bullshitter - as you're finding out right now - so all this came easily to me. I just kept going, and the next step opened 
up, and the next, and the next, and the next. 

Df But, if you're going the right way the doors will open up for you. But it does seem like you've had to make some choices 
along the way, and I think you've made some pretty interesting ones. 

Craig Well, they've all been pretty easy; fancy shmancy schools, cushy existences ... Even coming here to Greece and to be 
able to go home and raise money for something like this without having to worry about ... You know, you can only put 
something like this together if you're given the safety net of privilege. Well, not only ... I take that back, it's not that 
you can only do it, but the reason that it wasn't so difficult for me, or particularly audacious, was because there was no 
... The worst that was gonna happen was that I was gonna close up the shop here, and go home. I'd like to think that I'm 
kind of keenly aware of that or at least aware of it. 

That’s why you figure out a 
way to do your part without sucking up too much 
more oj the resources around ... 

Df And without having to argue your way towards something ... 

Craig Right, because then I just get nasty and frustrated and I'm not patient or graceful. There are patient, graceful people to 
do things like that, with a good work ethic who wake up early in the morning and jog and shower daily. 

Df Ah, I don’t think you're giving yourself enough credit. 

Craig If you could only smell me now. 

Df (Laughing) I know you've been doing hand-washing, that's very impressive. 

Craig I can do hand-washing, yeah, the question is, how successful is my hand-washing? 

Df Practice makes perfect. So, given your experiences in Sudan and Egypt, are you drawn to go back? Is it the kind of place 
that gets under your skin? 

Craig I am interested to do more. I'm not sure how at this point. How I would be most useful, or of any use. Let's be frank, 
you're catching me at a moment where I am deliberately taking a long time to think about those sorts of questions and 
answer them. I've never really been in a place before where I can think about those things for more than a long afternoon 
at a time. I would be lying if I had an answer to that question right now. 

Df I think it's great that you're giving yourself that time. Again, it's a privilege to be able to do it, but it's vital I think. We 
just seem to barrel on through without really sitting back and going: Am I enjoying this? Am I good at it? Is this the 
best use of the resources I've been given? 
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Craig This is the first time in my Life where I've not been tied to an institution. Even when I was here doing the bookstore 

deferring, I had Law SchooL waiting for me. This is the first time ever where that's not Looming or cushioning me in any 

way, and so we're gonna see how this goes, see what happens from here. 

Df Is there one thing you've done that you think has shaped you the most as a person? What wouLd it be? 

Craig No. I mean I wouLd say I'm much more of a product of what I've been exposed to, of what's been done for me, or to me 
rather than ... There hasn't been very much that I've taken huge initiative with. 

Df Let me rephrase it then, what has happened to you or that you've been exposed to that you think has shaped you the 
most as a person? 

Craig On that front I think it's the exposure that I've had to four different worLds; growing up in the suburban segregated provinciaL 

South, private schooLs and nucLear famiLies and SUVs, fast food and aLL of that; I've aLso Lived in the Ivy League, and in Europe, 

and I've spent some time in Africa. I think that combination and doing things that range from 

sitting in 

cushy ivory towers to sneaking into refugee camps, 
to hanging out with artists in squats in Paris 

and Living out on 

an isLand in the middLe of the Mediterranean, gives you four different wings ... This is the sort of thing that I'm thinking 
about a Lot these days. I'm trying to figure out where I stand in the midst of aLL of these fantastic, exotic and different 
pLaces that have motivated me and affected me in different ways. I don't know, I'm stiLL kind of waiting ... I feeL it's about 
time that I do something super-assertive that's not so easy. Something that's a LittLe bit more 'me'. 

Df Yeah, I see, aLthough I don't think that everything has to be hard. You know, just because it's aLL feLt Like it's fLowed quite 
naturaLLy isn't necessariLy a bad thing, it just means that the worLd's working with you to heLp you do what you’ve done. 

Craig WeLL again, it's this priviLege thing. I've just had so much that's been offered to me. You know, I've just had the chance 
to say, "WeLL, that Looks good, Let's try that," and "That, that Looks good, Let's try that," and on and on and on. 

Df But you know, there are a Lot of peopLe of priviLege who don't use those opportunities. 

Craig Sure. 

Df So we have choices to make, and most of us in the Western worLd are bLoody Lucky. Whether it's 'Ivy League', or just 
having a roof over our heads. The question is how you use that opportunity. You know, to Live a ’good’ Life you don't 

necessariLy have to go to Sudan and sneak into refugee camps, but you can do your own bit. Was it scary sneaking into 
a refugee camp? 

Craig No, no. They don't hurt white peopLe, they onLy hurt bLack peopLe. 

Df Right, so you were never worried about your position or anything Like that? 

Craig No, I wasn't taken hostage or anything Like that. They just ... I mean, maybe I onLy say that because I just didn't know 

any better, but it was never a reaL probLem. These camps are huge, they're cities, and it's about as difficuLt to sneak into 
somewhere Like that as it is to sneak into the city of New York. It's not so bad. There's one in North Kenya that's been 
there for about 26 years I guess, and there are more than 100,000 peopLe there. 

Df I wonder at what point, if any, it becomes not a refugee camp but a settLement in its own right. I guess as Long as peopLe 
want to go home, it's aLways a refugee camp. 

Craig WeLL, it's aLL dependent on humanitarian aid, that's the thing. Yes, you can waLk down paths where there are markets set 
up, and there are even enterprising foLk who have set up bars where you can watch CNN on sateLLite teLevision, they have 
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gardens, and plants and taxi services and cell phone chargers and things like that too. But, it's all dependent on the 
humanitarian industry to prop it up. It's warehousing; it's not sustainable living in any way. 

Df Did it feel hopeless to you? 

Craig The world they're in is so far removed from anything that I have ever experienced, or would even have a way to 
comprehend, that I tend to reserve judgement and my opinion when it comes to words like 'hope'. I think all of those 
words are hopelessly inadequate. It's almost demeaning. I'm very hesitant to say, "Look at the poor suffering Africans, 
but see how noble they are with their hope and their faith and all of that." It's like, yes, they want to get out, and they 
want to do something better. If you look at the facts on the ground and how fucked up the situation is there, there's no 
reason to be particularly hopeful. I mean, yeah, some people do amazingly; they do it with grace and a smile, and they 
keep plugging away, and they try, and they work ... Then some folks just are kind of swimming, just flailing and going 
through every day as every other day, and they don't have a plan on how to get out, and they're intelligent, they would 
do it if they could, but there's no ... They can't go back to Sudan and there's no way that the United States, or Australia, 
or the EU is gonna accept them as refugees, and there's nothing for them in Cairo, and so they're gonna keep going and 
just gonna keep doing what they're doing. So, they have daily lives, and they tell stories, and they joke, and they go out 
for drinks, but I don't know how to define hope with something like that. 

Df No. How did you find it interviewing them for the book? Was it hard without having that frame of reference and being 
able to truly relate? 

Craig Well, like I said, I'd never done anything like this before, but it was probably a good thing that I'd never done 
anything like this before because I had no expectations going in on what it should look like or how it was 
supposed to look. Luckily I had worked there before and so I spoke a bit of pigeon Arabic and I knew the cultural 
references. The people I was speaking to were very happy to know somebody who had been to Khartoum. I could 
talk about their neighbourhoods and stuff like that with them. That's kind of nice for them to see a white kid 
who's there and who knows where they're coming from, at least on that level. I also had my contacts from previous 
years who introduced me to the folks so they were like, "This guy's with us, he's cool," and then they were willing 
to talk for the most part. For the interviews themselves, I needed to get the facts and the facts in most cases are 
harrowing enough. I'd just let people talk. Most people have never been asked, or if they have ever been asked 
these stories before, it would have been in a 20-minute interview with a United Nations staffer whose first option 
is to find a way to reject this person from care. To understand what is really going on you need seven or eight 
hours, and cups of tea, and bars of chocolate, to get through. Everyone that I spoke to made it much easier for 
me. I didn't have to do anything except sit there and ask questions, and I was interested. I'm just fascinated with 
stories. I'm not easily emotionally shocked or ... I'd read about all this stuff before, seen it all before. It's how 
the other half live. The big realisation is that this makes perfect sense. The reason we are able to live as we live 
is because this is happening. 

It’s like finally looking under the 
hood of the shiny Ferrari and seeing the grimy 
parts of the engine and saying, Aha! 

In a sick way, it was almost affirming 

to me; Like I knew that there was something else going on, and there it was. Telling their stories was the least I could 
do. LiteralLy, the least I could do. / 
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Fifteen years ago, Lynette Chiang abandoned her award-winning advertising career in Australia and hopped on a bike. First 
she rode the Length of the UK, then ended up in Costa Rica from where she Launched her assault on Cuba ... again on a 
bike. Her book, 'The Handsomest Man in Cuba', is a hilarious and touching account of her three-month journey cycling the 
highways and footpaths of Cuba. Since then her wheels have scaled volcanoes in Hawaii, explored the hilly Chiapas and 
the flat-as-a-tortilla Yucatan in Mexico, traversed Italy from Fano on the Adriatic to Porto Ecole on the Mediterranean, and 
conquered the world's highest paved road (all 16,000 feet of it) in Peru. Lynette's bike of choice was a folding travel number 
from a small US company called Bike Friday. She now works for Bike Friday blogging and filming her adventures. 

Df Do you have a base of some sort? 

Lynette I'm based in Eugene, Oregon, because that's where Bike Friday's based, but I spend very Little time there. I spend most 
of my time on the road as a digital nomad, an ambassador at large for the company. I don't have kids or a family and 
there's no point coming home and staring at the television is there? So I basically stay moving around, living with 
customers as a surrogate daughter, aunt, sister ... For example, my Route 66 DVD was done during the three months I 
spent in Wisconsin. I stayed with Lon Flaldeman, who's the Race Across America champion, and his wife. They run a bike 
tour company called PAC Tour. I did the tour and then homestayed with them while I produced that video; that was my 
contribution. It's good for Bike Friday, it's good for PAC Tour, it's good for audiences who enjoy it and it's good for me too. I get 
a bit of kudos and I sell a few, getting a little bit of money to maintain the rage. It's also good for the Ocopa orphanage that 
we visited [in the DVD] because people now go there, donate and support those kids. 

Win, win, win, 

win, win is my definition of success. 

You win, I win, and at least three 

other people win. No one individual makes a ton of money but everybody makes a little bit, or wealth in kind. I actually 
think this the way to live, the way to have a rich life. You buy something to give yourself a good feeling, but if you've 
already got the good feeling, you don't need to do the intermediate step which is get money. 

Df I'd never thought of it quite like that, but you're absolutely right. 

Lynette Either that, or as one customer told me, "You don't have to be rich, just hang around rich people having fun." In any 
case, to me, being rich is not about making money, but about rich communication. What else is there? There's bricks and 
mortar and there's communication. Communication binds everything, or lack of tears it apart. 

Df So how does what you do reflect that? 

Lynette My official job title is 'Customer Evangelist'. It was a title I gave myself as a joke. I'd been reading about people like Guy 
Kawasaki and the whole Apple cult ethos, and I thought, that's what I am at Bike Friday: I am a customer evangelist. 
So I put that on my business card as a bit of a joke. They say America's a place where it's all about self, number one, 
the individual, but a the nice thing is they seem to really want you to succeed there. They're like, "Customer Evangelist? 
Cool!" If I call myself Customer Evangelist here [in Australia], it's like, "Who does she think she is?" I'm not sure I could've 
ever given myself this title six years ago had I stayed here (see page 102 *Wings to fly). Maybe it's different now. 

Df The word evangelist has pretty religious connotations doesn't it? 

Lynette I think in this Google era, the era of hip new terms, people are making up new words and phrases all the time and finding 
new ways to express themselves. In my opinion, political correctness, another linguistic development of recent years, is 
a scourge, but where there's a scourge, there's a godsend, like yin and yang ... 

Df The backlash to it. 
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Lynette Yes. It's Like there are terrible things happening in places like Burma, and yet in that part of the world there's aLso 
incredible spirituality. So at one extreme there's incredible philosophy and spirituality and at the other genocide. When 
you go so far one way, there's an equal and opposite ... 

Df Something pulling you back. So let's pull you back. Was it six years ago that you gave yourself the title of customer 
evangelist or was it six years ago that you bought your first Bike Friday? 

Lvnette I bought my first Bike Friday almost 15 years ago now when I left Australia in 1997. I left Australia on a Bike Friday to 
travel from the bottom of Britain to the top; it was my maiden voyage. It was also me saying goodbye to two fairly decent 
careers, but ones that drove me up the wall in the end. I trained as a computer programmer. That was my degree. 

I don’t know why because I’m an atypical Asian; 
I’m terrible at maths. 

The other career I did after 10 years of that was advertising. 

Df Why did you move from computer programming into advertising? 

Lynette I started thinking, who does these television ads, billboards and that stuff, someone must ... I don't know why, but 
I think it was because I saw an ad for Award School and I noticed the copy of the ad was very crisply written and it 
communicated to me immediately; it wasn't fluff. So I applied for that school. It's a very competitive thing; I think they 
get a few hundred applicants and they pick you from that. In the first year I approached it with my very left-brain and of 
course I didn't get in. Then I did an alternative, less competitive course called Ad School which was run by George Betsis 
and Phil Atkinson for people who basically didn't get into Award School. They taught us 


a different 

way of looking at things, more about seeking your 
own inner creativity 

than writing ads. I applied for Award School the following year and got in. 
I was actually the national winner but I could not get a job. Everybody below me got the jobs. You can posture all you 
like, but believe me, when you're 30 years old and you're Chinese and outspoken or whatever, maybe you're not going to 
be everyone's cup of chai. Maybe I just wasn't that good either. 

Df Flow did you get someone to eventually give you a go? 

Lynette I learned that you've got to make your offer attractive for people to give you a go. Attractive people like the Cindy 
Crawfords or Paris Hiltons of the world have people just flock around them. The rest of us have to make an effort. I called 
up Siimon Reynolds who was one of the role models in advertising at the time and I said, "I'll work for you for free, do 
your laundry, buy you lunch, get your girlfriends presents ... and you teach me everything you know for three months." 
That was when Siimon was out on his own in a tiny serviced office. Fie was sitting on one side of the desk and I was 
on the other and I could watch him operate. Every morning he would have 10 appointments and he would do 10 cold 
calls, he was very systematic. The way he teaches advertising is to put 25 boxes on the page and to fill every box with 
an idea and not stop till you've done it; and then do another; and then do another; and when you're just exhausted, 
take a break and look at what you've done. Which is really quite the opposite to the way you're bought up if you're in a 
left-brain field where everything is procedural and documented. Creativity can be a thankless task, but if you hit it right 
on the nail you'll be an Elton John or the Beatles and you'll make a ton of money. That right-brain area isn't necessarily 
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lucrative for most, but 


we’re all attracted to it in somejorm; 
that’s why we make macrame lampshades. 

So, basically, that's how 

I got into advertising. Once I'd worked for Siimon I did a bit of freelancing here and there. I don't know if it's changed, 
but in those days you worked for free to build credibility. It's a field that will certainly put your ego in place because you 
live and die on your ideas. I remember sitting opposite one customer who had a jewellery shop and I quickly realised that, 
after spending years being fanciful with visual puns, what I was writing was going to be their mortgage money and I'd be 
literally tossing it in the bin if I didn't get it right. But creativity is very subjective, so what's 'right'? Then I got a job at 
Chai Day Mojo with art director Max Landrak. We mounted a massive campaign to get in to see the creative director Sean 
Cummins. We made a mobile to hang above his desk which had a picture of us on it and said, "We'll keep hanging around 
until you call us." We had some fun, fun ideas. I think advertising definitely gives you humility, but it also tends to develop 
massive egos at the same time ... yin and yang again. Then we did a bit of freelancing and we won a Cannes Bronze 
Lion for print; it was one of only two given to Australians that year. Then I got a job at Saatchi & Saatchi Melbourne... 
You work your way up. I got to the point where, like anything, 

I just wanted to break 
out and do something truly self-directed. 

It wasn't running my own business at that time, although, in my 40's, that's now more interesting to me. Something made 
me think, I can't do this any more, I have to go out and make myself uncomfortable. 

Df What were you breaking out of? 

Lynette Up until the age of 30 I was completely scared of travelling. I was fearful of going outside my own postcode. My father 
was fairly restrictive - it's a very Chinese thing. He came to Australia when he was 15 and worked on the wharves by 
day, studying by night... But, like I said, I don't think I was that good a student because my creative side conflicts with 
my procedural side. I'm not super left-brained or super right-brained. I would never call myself a truly creative person. 
I don't even call myself a writer; I call myself a documenter because things have to happen to me. I can be pragmatic 
and I can be creative, but there are people obviously who can be way better at both. I don't know what's better in life, 
quite frankly. I think there's space for all of us. Even though I haven't got children I've learnt a lot about what I would 
teach my kids if I had kids and that would be to guide them but not force them. Let their intuition come out with subtle 
nudging and prodding. I see so many people trying to shape their kids but they'll end up bent out of shape and that could 
go many ways: doing great or doing drugs, becoming neurotic, ADD, taking antidepressants, being hyper-creative ... or 
being indecisive. Indecisiveness is something that I battle with even today as a result of my upbringing. When you're 
young and you're not allowed to think for yourself, if you're damned if you do, damned if you don't - that's a recipe for 
indecisiveness. 

Df Is your father still around? 

Lynette He's still alive. My Dad's my dad you know. He absolutely means well and he admits he's got a bad temper, but I know he 
just meant the best. Except the ones that truly, truly need help, most parents are doing the best they can. 

Df So let's just go back, how did you break out of that track you were on in Sydney? 
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Taking flight 


>elf-discovery and 
growth. Change your view and the world is new again. 
The horizon is larger. Comfort zones and habits dissolve. 
There is space to dream, experiment, create. People, 
places and opportunities you would never meet at home. 
It’s pretty hard to invite the infinite world of possibility 
over for afternoon tea: you must go out and meet it. 

Journeys of self-discovery and reinvention are 
universal, but for antipodeans, the need to go has always 
been great. For nations so remote, so fledgling, we 
literally go to great lengths to become part of ‘all that is 
fair and good’ in the world. We’re still doing it. 

We — by which I mean an affluent, educated minority 
- are experiencing an unparalleled, superabundance 
of choice. Societal expectations about the role of the 
individual have relaxed, but our expectations of life as 
individuals have plumed skyward. We have the resources 
and freedoms to be whatever we want, wherever we 
want, since ‘career’ is more portable and autonomous 
than ever. But in a world where specialisation reigns, 
what is it — that one thing — that we want to be? The 
question is made more difficult by our increasing 
consciousness of the ethics involved in this choice. 

‘What shall I do?’ has become, ‘What should I do?’ At 


the very least, we should recognise that this surplus of 
choice and expectation might confound our fulfillment. 

Spend any time where people from the affluent, 
educated minority are free to travel and you soon realise 
how pervasive this quandary of purpose is and how, 
instinctively, it propels us to roam. Because roam, it 
seems, is what we do, when we are unsure what to do. 
Travel is an acceptable ‘out’ when the largesse of our 
dreams is hemmed by expectation, circumstance or fear. 
The gap year — that culturally enshrined post-adolescent 
rite of travel and personal exploration - is no longer 
confined to early adulthood ... or to a year. 

But taking flight is, ultimately, freeing, not escapist. 
Who hasn’t felt the spiritual cleanse of the long 
weekend away? It gives us distance from our individual 
reality. Distance from the heave of life, which 
steamrolls well-etched plans (and slays fluffy ideas and 
loose intentions). It adds to our experience of other 
realities and gives us the dreaming space to imagine 
other paths for ourselves. If we aren’t on a path that 
reflects our individual desires and ethics, and demands 
our unique talents — and many of us aren’t — we need 
to be able to imagine one. Without this, there’s no 
point having wings. 





Lynette I got on a bicycle. I hadn't had very much experience on bikes but someone gave me a Little map he'd printed off the 
internet. The internet was quite new at the time. The page had a small picture of Britain and there was a dotted line 
right up through the middle - it was a riding track. I looked at that and I had the first decisive thought of my life: I can 
do that. 

It was not, Wow, that’d be cool. It was, I can 
do that; I’m going to do that! 

I'd never thought of England as being an 
interesting place because I thought. Oh they just look Like Australians. Then all of a sudden the idea of England became 
interesting to me, but I was scared I'd get lost in the Underground - part of my hyper-sensitivity at that young age to 
being on my own. I should add that my partner at the time was an extremely supportive person so I could take refuge 
under him. I don't know what's wrong with that frankly; someone with money who treats you well with a fantastic outlook 
on life ... What was wrong with that, I ask myself now and then when things look tough? I don't know. Timing, probably. 
So I did that ride from the bottom of the UK to the top. I then thought: what do I do now? Oh, there's Ireland. So I went 
to Ireland and rode around there. Then I met a woman and her husband on Windsor platform who said, "You should come 
to Costa Rica, my family are there." I thought, ok I'll do that and bought a Lonely Planet on Costa Rica to see where it 
was. One thing, one key thing, I've worked out is that if you want to change your life, there's one simple thing you can 
do. Just say "yes" more often than "no". That's all you have to do because 

opportunities come 

up every day. Just say yes and believe me your life 
will change. 

No is a very confining thing; it's about containing rather than expanding (see page 104 *Say 
YES). So I said, "Oh yes," and I went to Costa Rica. I ended up working for Saatchi & Saatchi Advertising (now Tribu) 
in Costa Rica. I believe that whatever you've experienced in the past can be useful in the present. I walked in there and 
said, "I worked for Saatchi & Saatchi ..." Like any giant conglomerate, Saatchi has corporate and affiliated offices all over 
the world. The owner of the agency, Jorge Oiler, welcomed me in, calls me 'Chinita'. One of my conditions of employment 
was that I could go off and explore, because that's why I'm here, on this journey. People always ask me, "How did you 
get by? Did you have money or something?" No, you just have to be very smart about it. I said to Jorge, "I will give you 
total value for three months, then I'll go away for three months. Then I'll come back and give you total value again." 
This notion of relentless nine-to-five burns people out and studies have shown they're not operating optimally anyway. 
So Jorge reluctantly let me do my thing and that's when I took a side-trip to Cuba. It's just a two hour flight from Costa 
Rica. If anyone wants to visit Cuba it's one of the better ways to do it. 

Df Did you know you were going to write a book about it when you went? 

Lynette Not really, although I'd already started a little website. A colleague of mine from way back, David Flicker, set up this 

rudimentary portal for me. That was back in 1997, only 10 years ago, but the internet wasn't widely used ... it's really 

only just exploded in the past few years. 

Dj And if it was kind of like a blog, then their popularity is even more recent. 

Lynette That's right, although it wasn't really a blog - just a rudimentary html page on YAHOO/geocities, one of those 
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cheap free sites. He put up this thing saying, "Where in the world is Lynette?" I wasn't able to upload content; 
I'd have to write to him and he would upload it, but suddenly it opened up a window of communication with total 
strangers. I thought, wow, I can put my stories up there. I was also already writing a little bit for A2B magazine, 
an alternative transport magazine in the UK. I would send little stories across to them about my travels and they 
would illustrate them. The interesting thing is that even as far back as when I was a computer programmer working 
for the Department of Defence in Canberra, I have this distinct memory of sitting down and writing a memo. It was 
just a paragraph, but I couldn't write to save myself. I just couldn't get the words together. Even in advertising, I'd 
struggle over a paragraph or a copy line for days and wonder why I was even in the field. At school I wrote a certain 
amount of what I would call 'fraudulent' writing. I remember sitting down and writing six poems in half an hour. I 
just made them sound deep and meaningful. 

Df By throwing in some really big words? 

Lynette And psychological tricks. Of course it had to be about angst and depression with a few impressive analogies thrown in. 

Df Some metaphors and alliteration ... 

Lynette Peter Carey - that level of metaphor, the master of metaphor. I won first prize, but I always felt like a total fraud. The key to feeling 
successful is feeling comfortably challenged. Comfortably challenged is when you can produce the goods with a bit of thinking, but 
without stressing. So basically, that's my faltering background in writing. 

Then all of a sudden 
the words just flowed. 

J I think it 

was because for the first time in my life I had something to write about. I soon found it effortless, having 
something to say and wanting to share it on that little old webpage. A webpage permits total self-indulgence, it's 
a cyber-soapbox. If people don't want to read it, they don't have to. People criticise blogs, "Oh all those people 
dumping," but so what, at least it's better than the alternatives, being on anti-depressants and binge-drinking 
because of no other outlet express themselves. 

df you want to write better, 
I’d say, put yourself in strange situations. 

I haven't done any 

formal writing courses, and my writing isn't perfect perfect, but I know what I want to say, and if you read it and you get 
it, then I'm happy. 

Df Have you been surprised that The Handsomest Man in Cuba has been as well received as it has? 

Lunette I am. I mean it wasn't a huge blockbuster or anything, but I get an email probably every other day from someone who's 
read it and really enjoyed it (see page 106 *... in Cuba). To the point where I wonder sometimes whether other authors 
get the same feedback. I imagine millions of people email Bill Bryson, but do other nobodies get emails saying, "You 
really forced me to think about myself today," or "You made me late for work." I also welcome it when people tear my 
writing to shreds or attack my views because then I've made them put their knife and fork down and expend energy on me. 
One guy wrote and said, "I think this is the most significant piece of rubbish I have ever read." He said, "If you're going 
to tell me about a country, tell me about the culture and what you experienced." I've actually posted it on my blog. 

Df But it wasn't meant to be an objective look at the culture; it was your experience of it. 


when I got on a bicycle 
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Cuba 


an extract from ‘The Handsomest Man in Cuba* By lunette Chiang 


Being the only guest I am the centre 
of attention. The conversation 
immediately swings around to how 
hard Cubans work for so little pay, 
and the lack of comida (food). This 
is graphically illustrated by the 
hand gestures Latinos are famous 
for: the forefinger wiped across the 
forehead (hard work), the thumb and 
forefingers rubbing together (money) 
and the fingers tapping the lips (food). 
I am shown a libretto , or ration book, 
issued to every Cuban man, woman 
and child at the start of each year. 

This little brown passport metes out 
the year’s food, soap and cigarette 
allowances at extremely nominal 
prices. Each day of the year Cubans 
go to their local bodega a (warehouse) 
and collect their allowances. There’s 
a page of 31 squares, each square 
representing a single bread roll: one 


per person per day. Other pages mete 
out rice (four pounds a month) beans 
(four pounds). Hour, sugar, margarine, 
cooking oil, milk (for infants only), 
meat, even cigarettes (strong or mild). 

I note that laundry soap is at least 
separate from personal soap, each 
person being allowed a small bar of 
each every six weeks. 

“See these shoes?” says the barman. 
“Twenty dollars, but you can only buy 
them with dollars.” 

The dark stocky man dispensing 
refresco gaseosa , or soft drinks in cans, 
is comparatively well dressed. His 
shirt, belt, jeans, in fact everything 
higher than subsistence level, it 
seems, cannot be bought with pesos. 
He, like many people I will meet* 
has access to the magic dollar, either 
through having family in the States, 
or trabajo particular , that is, private, 


usually illegal, work. 

Barbara invites me to go to her 
mother’s house lor a hot shower, 
since my hotel has only stone-cold 
water and tonight there is a chill 
in the air sweeping across that 
unviewable water view. I walk with 
her a couple of blocks to the house 
and we talk. She is around 40, 
divorced with two children and now 
living with her mother and aunt. A 
young man suddenly appears at her 
side, and they exchange words, but 
don’t touch; a strange banter. He 
disappears just as quickly. She tells 
me he is her boyfriend, and rolls her 
eyes. A young man at play, appearing 
and disappearing on a woman in 
need of companionship. 

Copies of the book are available from 
ynnvgalfromdcmimnder.com/euba 


Lynette Thank you! I think there are enough books, a Lot of very scholarly books, on Cuba. The book is simply my experience 
as someone who's sat on a skinny saddle, who gave and received hospitality and friendship. The most common 
comment I get is, "I really feel like I know you." They write directly to me like we're old friends. Because of the kind 
of person I've become in my job as a customer evangelist, I find it easy to interact on that level. Bike Friday is not 
a mainstream corporate entity. 

It survives and prospers by not being 
concerned about the mainstream. 

In my job I have a feeling of how I want 
to talk to certain people, and only those people. That's all we need. You don't need to worry about anyone else but the 
people you want to talk to. 

Df Absolutely. If you spread yourself too thin it becomes something other than what you want it to be. 

Lynette And people get that, they'll feel that; but if the feeling is authentic and intact, they will support you. That's the way a 
small business like Bike Friday has been able to stay in business. A lot of other companies have gone to the wall trying 
to run a small niche business. For Bike Friday it's about having rabid customer service and rabid customers. It becomes 
much more of a relationship. My job is all about relationship: creating it, maintaining it and nurturing it in every way. 
One of our customers for example was facing a hip replacement. He's one of these people whose physicality is intrinsic to 
his identity, and when that kind of person loses their ability to do things, they can become very depressed. He was very 

down and I was concerned. I got a bunch of people to email him from all over the world. Some of them even rang him 

up. He said, "What are you doing to me? You know I hate email, now I have to respond to everyone." Then he added, "It 
was a life-saver." You can create a difference like that just using communication. You create not only your your own life, 
you can invigorate that of others. 

Df Are you full time working for Bike Friday? 

Lynette Yes, I'm a full time employee. 

Df And then you do other things on the side like the DVDs and writing for Fast Company's website? 

Lynette Fast Company is a little opportunity that was presented to me by Fred Ianotti, a cyclist and PR expert. Fast Company 

were looking for people to blog for them under the Work/Life category. It's not a paying gig and frankly it's a lot of work 
because I really try to create something worth reading and something relevant to business. I write about how you might 
interact with your customers and total strangers to get a better result. 

People think of 

work and home as separate. It’s not 

- you can take off your three piece 

suit when you get home, but you're living in the same skin at work or at home. I don't believe in treating people outside 
work any different to people within. I believe in having a single way of dealing with people and making it a better or 
worse place depending on how you do it. I see the blog as helping people blur the line between work and life, that's 
what I've done. The Cuba book wouldn't have come about without my Bike Friday, which I might not have bought had I 
not become frustrated with being a cubicle dweller in advertising and computing ... Everything in life is connected and 
that's what I'm trying to get at here. 

Df Where do you want to take that? 
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Lynette Well ... 

Df Do you know or are you just taking it as it comes? 

Lynette I've been taking it as it comes, but now that I've reached the age of 45 I'm becoming more pragmatic. Apart from doing 
the book I've also done videos, shot with a simple digital camera. I call them 'handlebar movies'. I discovered this while 
fiddling with the movie switch on the camera one day. I don't do second takes and because the camera is so small people 
don't realize they're being filmed, so they don't freeze up. I edit in iMovie, create a bit of music in Garageband, and 
they're good enough to be shown on huge screens. I've shown these films all over the world, Apple Store theatres, travel 
and bicycling audiences ... 

Df Is this what you want to do more of? 

Lynette I'm already thinking of the next thing. I'm writing a book about the work that I've done. The title's going to be something 
like. How I helped turn a tiny company into a slightly bigger company ... or something. The premise would be how you 
can transform whatever pen-pushing job you're doing without necessarily having to change jobs. I started at Bike Friday 
in sales and I soon realised 

I just wasn't very good at saying, “And 
how would you like to payJo r that?" 

I was much more interested in 

how people used the bikes, and communicating that in the most entertaining and informative way. I don't want to be a 
billionaire; I'm aiming to feel like I have all I need to do whatever I want to do including give some away to others. If I 
don't have that in figures 

at least I can help by communication, a 
currency I have in plentiful supply. 

I'm also interested in one part of society 

which I think is marginalised and that's seniors. Bike Friday's adventurous customers are mainly 55 and over. 

Df Is that because they've got the time and money on their hands? 

Lynette Yes, it's a travel bike, and they have time and money to travel. I wrote a blog entry on Fast Company called "This is 
a senior moment, put me down now." Basically, my 65-year-young customer Adrian and I were standing in front of a 
Senior Week poster featuring a woman in a big floppy hat and big t-shirt, black bag and polyester pants. It was such an 
un-aspirational stereotype. Nothing against the woman herself, but that is how our society characterises seniors. In the 
Melbourne bicycle touring club there's a guy who's 92 and still leading trips. The thing is there's no off-ramp to being 
a senior. How do you want to spend your senior years? I've started thinking about what kind of life I want as a senior, 
especially being a person who's on my own. I'm 45 and I probably won't have kids. I may be single for the rest of my life. 
Right now there are fantastic women in their 40's and 50's, intelligent, doing stuff, out there, interesting, but they're just 
somehow on the fringes of society; society doesn't cater for them; they don't have any support. It's not like you want to 
live in a commune, but perhaps there needs to be a virtual commune. I just bought a domain name for a website called 
The Old and the Restless. It really came from exposure to these super seniors, and the need to connect them with like 
minds. I want to create an environment that people can aspire to, like my mother who does pole dancing at 70 and likes 
techno, and acid trance and jazz and Bing Crosby ... Forget me gallivanting all over the world on a folding bicycle - to 
me, that's an interesting person. / 
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